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Foreword 


C——_— 


One of the best features of The Paris Review, a quarterly of litera- 
ture and the arts published by a group of young Americans in 
Europe, has been a series of interviews with leading novelists of our 
time—from E. M. Forster to Francoise Sagan. It started from the 


_ Editors’ wish to have these distinguished writers as contributors, 


and a realization that they couldn’t pay them the fees they com- 
manded in the market. Why not persuade them, then, to give a 
prepared interview, discussing their aims, their working methods, 
the novel (or short story) in general? It says much for the Editors’ 
pertinacity and persuasiveness that they are now able to display 
sixteen lions in a row, in their newly published volume Writers at 
Work.* How reluctant the lions were, one can only guess from a 
hint, a tone of voice here and there; some, it is clear at any rate, 
responded out of generosity towards a youthful enterprise, others 
out of a serious interest in discussing theory and practice in this 
way; and one or two at least fail to conceal the part that author’s 
vanity played in their acceptance. The assiduous reader of The 
Paris Review will also note that certain lions have not been allowed 
on again — perhaps for bad behaviour. It can no doubt be irritating to 
be asked solemn and often embarrassing questions by strangers: the 
way the various interviewees meet their questions, sometimes head 
on, sometimes parrying and deflecting, sometimes slightly transform- 
ing the intention, tells one a good deal about them, and is often as 
fascinating as their recorded opinions. Now and then, one feels a little 
too acutely that a good result depends as much on the interviewer's 
skill as the interviewee’s readiness to talk; but it is a measure of the 
general success of the project that one ends by wanting more, from 
more authors—anyone could make two more lists of sixteen as 
interesting as the sixteen here—and one hopes that if some authors 
have refused it has only been because they have already been 
through it in another form (one thinks at once of the three- 
cornered discussion between Elizabeth Bowen, Graham Greene 
and V. S. Pritchett, Why Do I Write?). 

Every reader will probably pick out different statements that 
especially stimulate or shock him; Malcolm Cowley, in his Introduc- 
tion, draws some very interesting conclusions about the differences 
between short story-writing and novel-writing; but what struck me 
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FOREWORD 


particularly was the sense of total involvement in their art that one 
received from the confessions of so many of the older writers inter- 
viewed. Each novel, for them, one feels, is a crystallization point for 
the sum total of their personality, as it was for Balzac, for Proust, 
for Thomas Hardy and D. H. Lawrence; and the only difference is 
between those who, like William Faulkner, see themselves as ex- 
ploring further into their self-created cosmos with every book, and 
those who, like Francois Mauriac, feel that every book is an attempt 
to define more completely and exactly what its predecessor failed to 


define. And the wastage this dedication involves! Joyce Cary re- 


marks: ‘The best novel I ever wrote—at least it contained some of 
my best stuff—there’s about a million words of it upstairs, I couldn’t 
finish it: I found that I was faking things all the time, dodging issues 
and letting my characters dodge them.’ And Thornton Wilder: ‘My 
waste-paper basket is filled with work that went a quarter through 
and which turned out to be among those things that failed to engross 
me.’ One thinks of Proust’s mammoth preliminary sketch Jean 
Santeuil, that was never meant to be published, of the six complete 
different versions of Virginia Woolf's first novel The Voyage Out, 
discovered in a cupboard, long forgotten by the author in the press 
of other works ceaselessly clamouring to be written. And if these 
demolitions and discardings seem acts of stupendous heroism, we 
have Faulkner to tell us that it just can’t be otherwise: ‘An artist is 
a creature driven by demons. He don’t know why they chose him 
and he’s usually too busy to wonder why.’ 

Are such totally involved artists in the novel or the short story to 
be found in England today? If the discriminating general reader 
complains—and I hear him constantly doing so—that the fare he is 
offered lacks vitamins, is it because, as Moravia suggests, there is no 
public any longer for the kind of great novel that was written in 
the past, life consisting now entirely of ‘the crowd’ on the one hand 
and the intellectuals on the other? Or because, for economic or 
other reasons, fiction is written too hastily, in the midst of too many 
other preoccupations, without the total personality being brought 
to bear? The London Magazine proposes, in the autumn, to Invite 
several critics, fiction-omnivores from necessity or pleasure, to give 
their views on the fiction produced by the post-1945, under-forty 
generation. It is always possible that the general reader has been 
misled: that writers of serious promise exist, unlucky to have been 
out of a temporary fashion, but as good as or perhaps even better 
than those who have made the headlines. That will be one of the 


points we shall try and investigate. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


PRIETe 
CALLOW 


COMMON 
PEOPLE 


‘*A book after my own heart. It compels you by a kind of magic 
to identify yourself at once with the hero . . . Philip Callow has 
done again what all lovers of exciting stories long for writers 
to do. He has taken for his subject the sort of situation that 
from childhood to old age we long to hear described because 
it is a situation that is forever repeating itself in our own lives.”’ 
JOHN COWPER POWYS. 


** |. . he may do great things . . . we feel Mr. Callow’s power; 
his characters affect us in the same untidy rich way as people 
we meet in real life.”” JOHN WAIN, Observer. 


‘Reminds me of Lawrence; the young Lawrence of The White 
Peacock. . . . Mr. Callow’s people . . . smoulder into life, real 
and recognisable, intensely alive. The reined-in vigour, this 
oddly brimful feeling of vitality, seems to me something quite 
out of the ordinary, the sign of talent—more, an outlook, a 
personality—that should go (who knows how) far. Even so 
soon, Mr. Callow fairly bursts the seams of promise.” 
ISABEL QUIGLY, Spectator. 
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HILARY CORKE 


A Message from the Dark 


Body of my body, I will not though loved proclaim 
In lover’s simple rollcall waist and thigh, 

Nor even that fluttering goblet as between wings 
(Your flying breasts though featherless), where I 


Cup my cold head all night and into warm 

Dreams dive, my darling, my darling. No, but serene 
Epiphany of the radiant animal 

I celebrate you, and not touched, but seen. 


In our city of the automat and of the moving stair, 


Of footing of concrete never of bladed grass, 
Hedges of iron, lead trees that fruit in lights, 
Of four-wheeled hooting horses, of trapped brass- 


headed rivers and winds also in pipes; 
Of music boxed and wires that sing and roar; 
Unbreathing fabrics, kidneys and lemons frozen; 
And all our machined and inhuman furniture 


Of chairs squeezed out of tubes, and words from rotors— 
Perspectives of a geometric hell 

Where not yet dead we die, not ghosts we haunt 
Our selves we might have been had all been well: 


Body of my body, I strip you and | see 

In your live naked drawing the one true 
Harbour from calliper and artifact: 

In nature no straight lines, and none in you— 


Indeed none in you, for the pencil held 
Is shaken by passion of life, and as you stir 
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HILARY CORKE 


Line into living line pours and will melt 
Netting the surface in seamless armature; 


And none by setsquare drawn, O my roof desired 
From the hailing city, nature of nature born, 
For all our templates wild, irregular, 
As Phryne braggart in the Grecian dawn. 


* * * 


Devised by what then?—since the screw and ruler 
Grant you escaping them, and science may 

Split what it likes but never square your circles? 
Let us say, Darwin’s apes choosing one way:— 


Not the long pelt and the blurring jacket of ringlets, 
Girl-hair overcoat, but already consumed 

With the passion for line, demanded first in the female 
A breast naked, and later a thigh unplumed, 


A spine like a reef above the hair-sea to emerge then, 
Then shoulders like islands; and not, certainly not 
Blue-bottom fantasies, capriciously gross pudenda, 
But colour, form, as pure as this line were what 


Tickled the neolith’s fancy then as now: 
He teased you, naked body, from the fur 

As sure as Phidias from the stone the statue; 
And the sum of all his choice is what you are. 


Has he not chosen well? And I in London lost 
In darker jungles than those fathers knew 

Survey you now, their million elections, and 
Receive their words of comfort sent in you. 
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A Hero of Our Time 


900 
000! 


he dust and fell in a crooked oblong on the nursery floor. A 
bluebottle caught between the window panes, buzzed for a 
moment like a circular saw; stopped; and buzzed again; but on a dif- 
ferent note as if the saw were cutting a softer plank. A small boy 
with bronze hair and a thick round body was squatted on the floor, 
building a wall of blue and red bricks round the diamond of sunlight. 
The room was full of a warm dusty silence. With its bare floor and 
wooden chairs it felt like a waiting-room at some small country 
station. A thin tall boy of twelve was making chemical experiments 
at the table. He dipped a test-tube into a jam-jar full of water, poured 
in some acid from a small bottle, and then looked round the room as 
if for some further ingredient. Noticing the small boy close to his 
feet, he said, ‘Get out of my way, Moore,’ and added scornfully, “You 
don’t think the sun will stay there, do you?’ 

Moore made no answer. He was holding a brick in the air and 
closely watching the sunlight within the enclosure. The tip of his 
tongue showed between his lips. He knew, of course, that the sun 
usually travelled across the floor. He had tried before to catch it, 
with his old wooden blocks, and failed. But these bricks were made 
of imitation stone, and quite new. He had had them only for two 
days, since his seventh birthday party. He had not yet tried them out. 

The chemist went to a drawer and brought out a crooked nail 
which he dropped into the test-tube, then with a hasty movement 
like one getting rid of a bomb, he propped the tube against two books 
on the table and stepped back. Nothing happened. He looked at the 
tube, through his round spectacles, with gradually increasing sur- 
prise. At last, muttering to himself, he leant across the table towards 
the box of chemicals opened upon it. This caused his leg to press 
against the ear of the small boy who did not however notice the 
pressure. He was absorbed in his own affairs. His tongue was now 
half an inch beyond his lips. 


Te afternoon sun made a white ray like a searchlight through 
t 
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JOYCE CARY 

The chemist, having read the directions pasted inside the lid of the 
box, went thoughtfully out of the door. But immediately his head 
reappeared and he said with an important tone, “Don’t you touch 
any of my chemicals.’ 

The small boy made no answer. 

‘They’re not safe unless you know chemistry—you might blow 
the house up.’ 

Moore, with a quick stealthy gesture, as if to avoid giving alarm 
to a sleeping enemy, put the brick into the last gap of his wall. Then 
he sat holding his breath. 

The chemist reappeared carrying a brass screw. He selected 
another bottle of acid, poured it into the test-tube and added the brass 
screw. Nothing happened. The boy was astonished. Obviously he 
could not believe his eyes. After staring for half a minute, dumb- 
founded, he picked up the test-tube and held it towards the light. 

A bell rang just outside the room and from far below a voice 
called, ‘Moore, Moore, hurry up, aren’t you ready yet?’ 

It was time for Moore’s walk. He heard the voice but he did not 
notice it. He did not even know that he had been called. Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet and cried, ‘Charley —Charley.’ He stared breath- 
less at the bricks and the sun. Then he said gravely, triumphantly, 
‘It’s stopped, Charley.’ 

Charley did not hear him. He shook the test-tube impatiently and 
then prodded the nail with a pencil. At once the bottom of the tube 
fell out and the acid poured over his blue shorts. 

‘Oh damn, damn it all—’ he rushed out of the room and into the 
night nursery next door. He banged both doors behind him, causing 
Moore to blink twice. 

But Moore had not forgotten his triumph. He took a deep breath, 
swelling out his whole front, and looked down again, with a proud 
smile, at the captive sun. At once he ceased to smile. He squatted 
hastily down and looked more closely. The sun had jumped over the 
wall at one side, towards the table. Probably, he thought, it had taken 
the opportunity while his eyes blinked. He drew in his tongue. He 
stood up. He let out his breath with a sigh. His figure ceased to be 
important. He put his foot slowly through the bricks. 

‘Moore — Moore.’ 

Moore glanced desperately round the room. He felt as if only a 
minute of life remained to him. Suddenly he noticed Charley’s box 
of chemicals and the jam-jar. 

‘Moore, do you want me to have to come up?” 

At these words, Charley rushed from the night nursery, in grey 
flannels, and hurled himself downstairs. Moore darted at the table, 
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A HERO OF OUR TIME 


seized Charley’s bottles and pill-boxes and poured a few drops, a few 
grains from each, into the jam-jar. ; 
The water at once began to turn pink. Moore, on tiptoe retreated 


_ quickly; looking over his shoulder. But before he had gone three 


steps, the nurse entered, seized him by the arm and jerked him to- 
wards the door, with cries of indignation. 

He made no protest. Moore, after a lifetime of nurses, relatives 
and parents, was used to being handled. He was able to submit his 
body to any treatment without the least effect on his mind. His eyes 


_ were still fixed on the jam-jar as he was whirled through the door, 


into the night nursery. 

‘Why aren’t you ready?’ The nurse, a tall middle-aged woman in 
a blue uniform, was red with irritation. ‘I sent you to get ready, 
didn’t I?’ 

‘I did get ready,’ the boy murmured in a dreamy voice. He had 
given up hope of an explosion, and was looking at a crack in the 
floor. He had never noticed it before. 

‘But you weren’t ready, Moore.’ 

Moore heard this but did not notice it. He had just had an extra- 
ordinary thought, that under the floor must be a ceiling. He was 
standing over a ceiling. 

‘What do you mean, ready?’ the nurse said. 

‘I was just getting ready.’ Moore gazed up at her with a candid 
expression. He jumped suddenly with both feet and then looked 
downwards with a smile. 

‘It’s time you went to boarding school,’ the nurse said severely. 
This was a threat. But Moore did not hear it. 

She whirled him back into the day nursery and said, ‘You stay 
there and don’t you dare to move.’ She went into the bathroom. 
Something glittering and bright with colour caught Moore’s eye from 
the far end of the table. The jam-jar now in full sunshine. But its con- 
tents had now turned purple. Moore tiptoed round the table and 
touched the jar. It was quite warm. He darted from the room and 
flew downstairs. The nurse, still more indignant, did not catch him 
until she reached the park gate opposite the house. He was standing 
in the middle of the gate staring towards the roof of the house with 
such intensity that the nurse also turned to look in the same 
direction. 

‘What are you looking at, Moore?’ 

‘Nothing.’ He turned and ran along the path with a peculiar step, 
lifting his knees high. This movement usually meant that he had been 
up to something. ark 

‘That’s why you take such a lot of interest in it, I suppose. 
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The boy turned round again to stare, but the nurse at once caught 
him by the arm and jerked him round. 
‘Come on, do—I’m getting a bit tired of your antics.’ 


Moore followed slowly, looking back over his shoulder. Suddenly A 


he heard a shrill cry. A small boy in green knickers was rushing to- 
wards him across the grass. In the distance, a nurse with a pram 
could be heard screaming after him, ‘Come back, Richard—come 
back this minute.’ 

Moore left the path and ran towards Richard. The two small boys 
seemed about to rush into each other’s arms; but at a yard’s distance 
both stopped as if surprised by their own enthusiasm, and not quite 
sure if, after all, they knew each other very well. In fact, they had 
met but once before:, at Moore’s birthday party. 

Richard was a dark child with small brown eyes and dark full lips, 
pushed forwards. These lips seemed to quiver with sensitive feeling, 
like a dog’s nose. He pushed them out now at Moore and said, ‘Hullo, 
Moore.’ 

Moore threw out one foot and put one hand to his head in a posi- 
tion which would have seemed affectedly lackadaisical in anyone 
but a small child. He said, “‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Dicky.’ 

‘Yes, I know. I thought you were Harry at first.’ 

‘No, I’m Dicky.’ Richard seemed about to cry. His enthusiasm had 
sunk to dejection. 

Moore suddenly changed his pose from careless languor to ani- 
mated confidence. He leant forward, ‘Do you know what?’ 

‘No, what?’ 

‘It’s a secret of course.’ 

‘I won't tell anybody.’ Richard flushed with pleasure. 

‘I’ve made an explosion.’ 

‘Is it a bonfire?’ 

‘No, it’s chemicals. It’s getting hot—it will go off in a minute.’ 

“Can I see?’ 

‘Yes, of course. It’s in my nursery.’ 

‘In the house?’ Richard’s dark thin eyebrows disappeared beneath 
the fringe of hair brushed across his forehead. This gave him an ap- 
pearance of the utmost amazement. 

‘Yes, it’s going to blow up.’ 

‘The house?’ 

‘Yes, it’s in the nursery and it’s chemicals. Look.’ 

He put his arm round Richard’s waist and turned him round. Both 
gazed at the house. From the two paths the two nurses uttered loud 
cries. They did not however approach in order to seize their victims 
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because they did not know exactly how to speak to each other. 


Richard’s nurse was in a grey cotton dress and a hat like a maid, 
whereas Moore’s was in uniform like a real nurse. 

‘Look, there it goes,’ Moore said. “You can see the smoke now— out 
of the roof.’ 

‘Out of the roof,’ Richard murmured. He screwed up his eyes and 
exclaimed suddenly in a new astonished voice, ‘There is smoke 


coming out of the roof.’ 


‘That’s not from a chimney,’ Moore said, confidently. 

‘Oh no, it’s blue.’ 

‘Yes, it’s blue—it’s just going off —it’s just going to blow up. Blow 
the roof up.’ Moore gave a hasty jump of excitement. ‘I told you it 
would—it’s chemicals. It was absolutely boiling.’ 

‘Is anybody in?’ Richard asked. 

‘Moore, Moore, come here this minute.’ 

‘Richard, Master Richard— you wait till we get home.’ 

‘Everybody, except Daddy.’ 

‘But they’ll all be killed,’ Richard said, opening his eyes wide. 

‘They’re not in the nursery. They’re underneath.’ 

Richard reflected a moment. Then he said, ‘But that doesn’t matter 
—they’ll be killed all the same.’ 

‘But they’re underneath,’ Moore cried loudly. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ Richard answered in an impatient tone. An 
argument had begun. ‘Don’t you see—when anything blows up, it 
falls down.’ 

The angry expression disappeared from his face and he remained 
with open mouth, much startled. He could not understand how the 
word down had come out of his mouth in such close relation with 
the word up. 

‘It does matter,’ Moore shouted furiously. He had not noticed that 
his friend had already stopped arguing. But when Richard did not 
answer, he took notice of his last remark and said in a mild and 
doubtful tone, ‘Mummy’s in the drawing-room.’ 

An expression of delight came into Richard’s face. He cried sud- 
denly, ‘But don’t you see, Moore— when anything blows up, it falls 
down.’ 

‘The house?’ Moore gazed at the house with raised eyebrows. 

‘Of course, silly.’ Richard chanted his gospel, self-proving by its 
own mysterious contradiction. “When anything blows up, it falls 
down. Why, anyone could see that.’ 

‘It’s a very strong house,’ Moore said. ‘It was built at a good time.’ 

‘But it will fall down. Don’t you see, it must fall down, and every- 
one will be killed. Everyone. Your mummy and everyone.’ 
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Moore, staring at the house, looked suddenly frightened. His lips 
parted. He seemed about to scream. Richard, who in the pleasure of 
his epigram, had forgotten all other issues, gazed triumphantly at his 
friend and cried, ‘When it blows up, it will fall down. Of course.’ 

Moore turned very red and frowned at the house. Then he said, 
‘It’s not going to blow up.’ 

‘But you just said it was.’ 

‘No, it’s not,’ Moore said firmly. He clenched his fists and frowned. 
‘Its not—* 

‘But the smoke.’ 

‘That’s nothing— that’s a—it’s a chimney.’ 

‘Richard, are you coming, or aren’t you?’ 

‘I warned you, Moore.’ 

The children were jerked violently apart and dragged away. The 
air was full of angry women’s voices. Richard, whirled across the 
grass by one arm, called back, ‘When it blows up of course it falls 
down.’ 

Moore, shaken until his head swam, was being driven towards the 
path. ‘I’ve had enough of your disobedience,’ the nurse was saying. 
She was very angry. ‘You'll go straight into your father as soon as we 
get home. If you’re not old enough to behave yourself, you’re not 
too old to be smacked.’ 

Moore, trotting forward, with flushed cheeks and guilty air, mut- 
tered to himself, ‘It’s not going to blow up, it’s not going to blow up.’ 
He was making it not blow up. 

A moment later, as he trotted at the nurse’s skirts, he looked ner- 
vously over his shoulder at the house. It was still there. He gave a 
thoughtful solemn skip, then ran forward, throwing out his legs in a 
proud manner, and pushing forward his stomach. He was pleased 
with himself. He had saved his mother’s life. 
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The Dream of the Rood 


A new translation from the Anglo-Saxon by Burton Raffel 


Sa $$ 


Listen! Ill tell the sweetest dream, 
That dropped to me from midnight, in the quiet 
Time of silence and restful sleep. 


I seemed to see a tree of miracles 
Rising in the sky, a shining cross 
Wrapped in light. And all that beacon 
Was sheathed in gold; jewels were set 
Where it touched the earth, and five studded 
The shoulder-span. Angels looked on, 
The loveliest things in creation. No thief had crowned 
that gibbet; 
Holy spirits watched it, and humble 
Men, and all glory under the universe. 


It was a tree of victory and splendour, and | tainted, 
Ulcered with sin. And yet I saw it— 
Shining with joy, clothed, adorned, 
Covered with gold, the tree of the Lord 
Gloriously wrapped in gleaming stones. 
And I could recognize, through the gold, 
Its ancient agony when blood spilled out 
On its right-hand side. I was troubled and afraid 
Of the shining sight. Then its garments changed, 
And its colour; for a moment it was moist with blood, 
Dripping and stained; then it glowed wonderfully. 


So I lay there in the darkness a long while, watching 
The stricken grief of the Saviour’s tree, 
Until I suddenly heard it speak. 
And these were the words of the holy wood: 
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‘It was long ago (but I won’t forget) 
When they came to the forest and cut me down, 
Pulled me out of the earth. Ruthless enemies took me 
And made mea mocking show, forced me to hold their thieves. 
They swung me up on their shoulders, planted me into a hill, 
Set me deep and straight. I saw the Lord of the world 
Boldly rushing to climb upon me 
And I could neither bend, nor break 
The word of God. I saw the ground 
Trembling. I could have crushed them all, 
And yet I kept myself erect. 


The young hero, God Himself, threw off his garments, 
Determined and brave. Proud in the sight of men He mounted 
The meanest gallows, to make men’s souls eternally free. 

I trembled as His arms went round me. And still I could 
not bend, 

Crash to the earth, but had to bear the body of God. 
I was reared as a cross. | raised the mighty 
King of Heaven and could not bend. 
They pierced me with vicious nails. I bear the visible scars 
Of malicious gashes. But I dared not injure any of them. 
We were both reviled, we two together. I was drenched with 

the blood that gushed 
From that hero’s side as His holy spirit swept to Heaven. 


Cruel things came to me there 
On that hill. I saw the God of Hosts 
Stretched on the rack. Clouds rolled 
From the darkness to cover over the corpse, 
The shining splendour; a livid shadow 
Dropped from Heaven. The creation wept, 
Bewailed His death. Christ was on the cross. 


From distant lands the eager ones came 

To the hero. And I saw everything. 

Wrapped as I was in sorrow I bent to their reaching hands, 

Humble with courage. They carried away almighty God, 

Raised Him out of His torment. I was abandoned of men, 

Standing bespattered with blood, driven through with spikes. 

They laid down the weary-limbed God, stood and watched 
at His head, 
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Beholding Heaven’s King as He lay in quiet sleep, 
Exhausted with hardship and pain. And they started to carve 
a sepulchre, 

With His slayer watching. They chiselled the tomb of the 
brightest stone 

And laid the Lord of victories there. Then they sang 

A dirge, miserable in the dusk, and wearily began the journey 

Home, leaving their mighty prince. He was left alone. 

Yet after His followers’ voices drifted 

Away, We crosses went on weeping, 

Standing in place. The beautiful corpse 

Grew cold. Then they came to cut us 

Down. We shuddered with fear, and fell. 

They buried us deep in a pit, but the faithful 

Heard of my fate, and came, and dug me 

Out, and adorned me with silver and gold. 


Only now can you hear, oh Heaven-blessed man, 
How evil men have brought me pain 
And sorrow. For now a season has come 
When the men of all the world, and all creation, 
Shall honour and worship me far and wide, 
Pray to this symbol. The Son of God 
Suffered on me, and made me glorious, 
Towering on earth, so that every man 
Who holds me in awe can be healed at my touch. 
I was made to be a bitter punishment, 
Loathed by men until I led them 
To the road of life, and opened its gates. 
Listen! The Father of the world has honoured me 
Past any forest tree, the Lord 
Himself —as He honoured His mother, Mary, 
Made her, loveliest and best of women, 
For every man to bow to and worship. 


And now I tell you, oh trusted of men, 
That you shall reveal this sight, disclose 
To the world that this is that glorious wood 
On which almighty God has suffered 
Agony for mankind’s millions of sins 
And for Adam’s ancient fall. On me 
He tasted death, and then He rose 
As God to save all men with His greatness. 
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He rose to Heaven. He will hurry here 

Again, to seek the souls of this earth, 

On the day of doom. As God Himself, 

The Ruler of Heaven, with His angels around, 

He will judge you all, He alone who can judge, 
Opening to every man eternity 

Or Hell, as each has earned in this fleeting 

Life. No one will stand unafraid 

Of the word the Lord of the world will pronounce. 
And He will ask, there among many, for the man 
Who would go to death in the name of God 

As Christ knew death on this bitter cross. 

They will tremble in terror, and few will try 

To give an answer to God. But none 

Need fear who carries faith in his heart, 

The sign of this glorious beacon, for they are given 
A power, all through this cross of pain, 

That shall carry every soul on earth 

To live with the Lord for whom they yearn.’ 


Then I offered cheerful prayers to that cross, 
Bravely, where I found myself 
Again alone. My spirit was eager 
To start on a journey for which it has suffered 
Endless longing. My hope in life 
Is now that I shall see and reverence 
That cross of triumph more than other 
Men. All my heart’s desire 
Reaches for that holy tree, and seeks 
Its hallowed protection. No mighty patrons 
Shelter me here; they’ve melted in shadows, 
Gone from the joys of this world, sought the glorious King 
And live in Heaven, now, with Him, 
Live in His glory. My longing, through every 
Day, is for that cross of faith 
Which I have already seen on earth 
To come and fetch me out of exile 
And bring me where exultation is, 
Joy in Heaven, where the blesséd of God 
Sit at His table, where bliss is eternal, 
There to place me in the midst of glory, 
To grant me eternal gladness with the host 
Of the saints. My God befriend me, He 
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Who once suffered agony here on earth, 
Ascended the gibbet to ransom our sins. 

He broke our bonds and gave us life 

And a home in Heaven. And hope was renewed 
In bliss for those who'd burned in Hell. 

The Son triumphed on that journey to darkness, 
Smashing Hell’s doors. Many men’s souls 

Rose with Him then, the Ruler of all, 

Rising to Heaven and the angels’ bliss 

And the joy of the saints already enthroned 
And dwelling in glory, welcoming almighty 

God returning to His shining home. 
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was in keeping with the conventions of the family, and it did 

ot seem strange to those concerned. His parents said goodbye 
to him at the gate. His little sister followed him up the lane, but 
she turned back at the main road because a newly acquired kitten 
had followed her and was in danger from the traffic. 

It was the early afternoon of a bright summer day. A hot wind 
was blowing, the road was dusty, and the hay was being cut in the 
fields. Fern Brandon was walking down the valley to join the circus 
that was in town that week. For some time past his mind had 
been occupied by two conflicting intentions, and during this long, 
hot, walk, he considered them over and over again. One was the 
intention that he had put to his parents. They had approved it, and 
they had even encouraged him. He was to join the circus as a 
clerk or as an odd-job man, and there was room for him in that 
position. 

The other was the intention that he had kept to himself, and that 
had for that reason an air of unreality and of unlimited possibility. 
He was to join the circus as a performer. He knew that sometime on 
this walk he should make up his mind in which capacity he was to 
announce himself to the circus manager, but he felt too that when 
that time came it would be something else that would determine his 
decision. It would depend upon which set of words come out most 
easily, and thus it would be determined by some hidden conflict in 
his mind which had, perhaps unknown to him, already been solved. 
He knew that long considered decisions always became unreal to 
him and ended up by being decided impulsively at the last moment. 

A further problem, which began as an idle reflection and gradually 
became a major obstacle to his imagined possibilities of success in 
the future, occupied his mind on this walk. What name was he to 
give himself if he was to become a performer? It would be incon- 
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venient to use his own. He did not want publicity among his friends, 
and, if he failed to do well as a performer, it would be convenient 
_ to abandon the name he had performed under and resume his own. 

But it was beyond his powers to think of a more unusual or 

appropriate name than his own, so he decided to wait and see what 
_ the manager would say, supposing that he did present himself as 
- a performer and not as an odd-job man. If he was not to be a per- 

former, then there would be nothing awkward in keeping his own 
- name. 

It was early evening when he climbed the short hill up the spur 
at the bottom of the long valley. He had walked about twelve miles, 
and now below him, in a muddy field in a bend of the river, by the 
outskirts of the town, was the big circus tent with waggons and 
lorries and caravans clustered around it. The tent, the big top, was 
enormous. Two small pennants were flying from its two high peaks. 
People were already streaming in to the evening performance. Music 

* was blaring out, he heard the excited shouts of children, and the 
angry commands of a group of men clustering around one of the 
openings. He sat down for a few minutes to watch. The manager 
would be preoccupied during the performance, so he would wait 
and present himself afterwards. He thought of going in to see 
the performance. He had seen this same circus a year ago and he 
had enjoyed it, but on this occasion he felt that it might be altogether 
too disturbing. How could he walk up to the manager and present 
himself as a performer immediately after having been a member of 
the audience? How could he buy a ticket from an attendant, when 
he himself might be selling tickets on the following evening? He was 
no longer one of the crowd, and he was not yet one of the select, 
so he decided to wander about the town, and perhaps have some- 
thing to eat, until the performance was over. 

He hurried down the hill, feeling that he was already forcing 
himself into an unsatisfactory situation, and crossed the river bridge 
below the circus and went into a café by the bus station. He sat 
there, eating sandwiches and drinking tea, and watching the girls 
that came in. Three girls came to sit at his table, but they sat looking 
away from him, and they hurried out after a few minutes, because, 
as they said excitedly to the man behind the counter, they were 
going to the circus and were nearly late already. Fern Brandon 
suddenly felt that these would be the people he would have 
to be a success with if he was to be a performer. They had not looked 
at him while they were sitting beside him, and would they find him 
any more interesting when he was presented to them to be admired 
in the circus ring? 
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At that moment he heard a trumpet fanfare just outside the café. _ 


A clown opened the door. He pretended to be dumb, beckoned 
desperately to everyone inside. He pointed to his enormous trousers 
which appeared to be made of circus posters. ‘The Show of the Year, 
Opening at Seven,’ they read. He pointed to the clock on the wall 
and scuttled out, pulling his tattered coat around him. There was 
laughter, but Fern Brandon smiled to himself and felt a little nervous. 
The easy humour of the clown had disturbed him far more than 
the sight of the crowds streaming into the tent. He felt he might 
not fit into that way of life. He would never, he supposed, be 
expected to become a clown, but he would certainly have to bear 
with clowns every day. He was afraid that they might be as 
humorous outside the ring as they usually were inside it. 

He had brought with him his essential belongings in an old ruck- 
sack, and two sticks of polished yew about four feet long, each with 
a rounded knob at either end. These two sticks were the only props 
of his act, an acrobatic one that he had developed and perfected 
over many years. He had noticed one of the girls glancing curiously 
at these sticks, and it now occurred to him that he could not go to 
the circus with them without having to explain and demonstrate 
what they were for. If he asked for a job as a clerk and they saw the 
sticks and asked him what they were for, what could he say? It would 
make him seem very timid. They would think that the acrobatic 
act was only a sideline, something of no real importance to him. 
It was unthinkable that he should throw away the sticks, or even 
hide them, now. Perhaps the clown had already noticed them, and 
he might ask about them when he appeared at the circus. He had 
never shown his act at home, and on this afternoon he had collected 
these two sticks from a hiding place in the hedge a mile down 
the road from the house. The question of how to present himself was 
answered, and almost by an oversight. It reassured him so much that 
even the clown’s humour no longer worried him. 

After a while he left the café and walked round the streets of 
the town, sat awhile on a seat by the river, and went into another 
café for some more tea to drink. When he judged the performance 
to be over by the people streaming back into the town, he walked 
quickly up the riverside path to the circus. The crowds were not so 
noisy as they had been earlier. It was dusk, and there were bright 
lights around the big top, and more loud music. He went to where 
the main entrance seemed to be, but found himself hindered by 
the numerous guy ropes. It was impossible to walk round the side 
of the tent, he could only approach it by making straight for one 
of the entrances, so there could be no peering in or indecision. He 
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retreated to the edge of the field, and then made for what seemed 
to be the smaller performers’ entrance on the other side. He hoped 
that he would find the manager at once without first having to ask 
someone else who or where he was. 

Several clowns and acrobats were sitting on the edge of the ring 
inside, and most of the lights had been turned off in there. A man 
fitting Fern Brandon’s idea of a circus manager was talking to a 
ballerina who was wearing a heavy coat over her gauzy costume. 
Fern Brandon waited in the entrance for a few minutes until the 


' ballerina went out, and then the manager went up to the clowns. 


One of them directed his attention to the figure in the entrance, 
and the manager looked round and walked over. The clowns fell 
to talking amongst themselves again, and the acrobats busied them- 
selves with the ropes of a trapeze. 

‘Excuse me sir, but are you the manager?’ 

‘am that, my man. What can I do for you? You weren't satisfied 
with the performance, you want your money back? Or have you 
come to say you can do better yourself?’ 

He spoke in a jesting tone, as though what he said could not 
possibly have any relation to whatever this boy might have come 
to see him about. 

Fern Brandon smiled and suddenly felt quite at ease. 

‘No, I’m afraid I didn’t come to the performance. I wanted to 
know if you were looking out for a new turn, an acrobat of sorts, 
because I'd like to try my hand.’ 

‘So! Well, well! It’s years since I’ve heard of a boy presenting him- 
self like this. It’s not done these days, you know!’ 

He laughed in a kindly way and went on: 

‘So! We'll give you a try. Tell me, what’s your trick, and where 
are you from? Are you from around here, or why did you come? 
Come along and tell me.’ 

The manager took him to one of the larger caravans nearby. 

‘Sit down and give me some idea of what you do.’ 

‘It’s with these two sticks, like walking with stilts on my hands, 
and balancing tricks and so on with them.’ 

He felt it sounded very awkward and tame described in that way, 
and he hurriedly went on: 

‘I’ve spent years practising... .’ 

‘You’d have to, of course,’ the manager interrupted, sounding 
interested. Fern Brandon felt encouraged again and continued: 

‘Years, all the spare time I could. I come from up the top of the 
valley there, my father is a roadman up there, and I’ve just come 
down today. Shall I show you what I can do? I-need plenty of space, 
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I think the ring would be the only suitable ground here for me to 
doiton....’ 


He stopped rather suddenly, feeling that he was overstepping | . 


himself. He looked up at the manager and waited for him to reply. 

‘Of course, of course you must. But you know, even a hardened 
old man like me, yes, even with me, it all depends on the first 
impression whether a trick will come off or not. It’s no use rushing 
into it when you're tired, and when you're not dressed up properly 
for it. You'll have to do it properly the first time here, or it'll be the 
only time!’ 

He laughed again and added: 

‘It’s not as bad as that really, but I’ll give you all the chance I can. 
You look as though you might be able to do something. And of 
course you'd be a success with the young ladies, that goes without 
saying!’ 

‘l’m not tired at all, I’d much rather try it tonight, I really would. 
I’m afraid I don’t know what I could wear though, I’m just used to 
wearing anything.’ 

‘Naturally,’ the manager said, ‘but you know it’s the get-up that 
counts for such a lot here. Look, I'll take you along now, if you like, 
to our dressmaker, we'll see what she can do for you.’ 

He led the way to another large caravan where a woman with 
lavish make-up was drinking a cup of tea. 

‘T’ve brought you a model, don’t ask any questions yet, see if you 
can find something for him, something that would do for an acrobat. 
Nothing elaborate now!’ 

And he gave her a wink and then, turning to Fern Brandon, gave 
him a wink too. The woman said nothing, but she looked him up 
and down, frowned, and then finished her cup of tea and went inside 
the caravan. She reappeared in a few moments with what appeared 
to Fern Brandon to be a pair of the silvery bathing trunks such as 
acrobats in the circus usually wear. 

‘These, and something like gold bangles on his wrists?’ she asked. 

“You know best, you know all about these things. Don’t ask mel’ 
the manager laughed. ‘Can you find the bangles now? I'd like to see 
what he can do, in about ten minutes, I'll be ready then if he is.’ 
He turned to Fern Brandon: 

‘Wait inside, or in my place if you like, we'll bring the things 
along when we’re ready.’ 

He hurried off, and Fern Brandon went into the big tent and sat 
down in a heap of crimson curtains that someone had put behind 
the tiers of seats. It was vety comfortable. There was still only a 
dim light in the ring, and an acrobat was practising on one of the 
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trapezes. Other people were coming and going, some were tidying 
the place up, some were painting the edge of the ring. A tall, heavily- 
built man, with a bald patch on the top of his head surrounded by 
a ring of thick curly hair, sat down on one of the seats a little 
way in front of the heap of curtains. Fern Brandon did not notice 
him at first, but when he did he felt that this man looked very 
_ strange in the dim light. The silhouette of his head looked grotesque, 
and he gazed at it for several minutes. It was so warm and quiet that 
in spite of his excitement he began to feel drowsy. 

Suddenly one of the big lights was turned on, and he saw that 
he had been looking straight into the face of this man, and not at 
the back of his head as he supposed. He felt a sudden twinge of fear, 
but he could not look away. The man sneered and rolled back his 
lips, showing a lump of tobacco in the side of his mouth, and yellow, 
broken, teeth. He made no sound. Fern Brandon choked, and that 
took his eyes off the man’s face for a moment. He tried to say 

* something, but he choked again, and his eyes were streaming as he 
looked up at the man. He tried to smile, but he was still choking. 
The man sneered once more and then stood up. He looked at the 
boy in the heap of curtains for a few moments with an expression 
of contempt, and then turned and walked away. 

There was no one else nearby. Fern Brandon coughed and wiped 
his eyes. He was shivering now and felt too weak even to pull him- 
self up from where he was sitting. His throat was so dry that he 
tried to say a few words to see if he could speak at all: 

‘Yes. I'm ready now. 1...’ he could say no more. He was afraid 
that the manager would come, and he was afraid that he had no 
strength left for his performance. He thought he would have to 
say that he was too tired. He thought it would perhaps be best to run 
away, before anyone else saw him. 

He closed his eyes and pulled his jacket tighter around him, and 
lay back in the curtains. He felt very cold, he thought that he might 
be about to faint, when something touched his forehead and he 
looked up. A girl’s face was there, smiling at him. He smiled back. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said very quietly. ‘You want the curtains, of course, 
I’m just getting up.’ 

‘No, you can stay there,’ she replied. ‘It’s all right, nobody’ ll 
disturb you.’ 

And she put her hand on his forehead again and then ran off. 

A few moments later the manager came in, and after looking 
around in vain, shouted: 

‘Hey, we're ready now if you are!’ 

Fern Brandon jumped up and walked over to him. 
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‘Good, good. Go out to the good lady again and she'll give you 
your things to put on. Is that all right? Have a cup of tea while 
you're there if you like. Are you sure you feel up to it tonight” 

He did not reply, but ran to fetch his two sticks and then ran 
out to the dressmaker. 

‘There’s a cup of tea for you.’ The woman poured some out for 
him and then showed him his outfit. 

‘You go in there and put these on and I'll just see how you look. 
I think it’ll do you fine.’ 

He drank the tea and then went into the caravan and changed 
and came out again, a stick in either hand, and smiling with an 
unexpected feeling of pride. 

‘Indeed!’ the woman said. She stepped back and looked at him 
approvingly. ‘Quite an attraction! The manager will tell you it’s 
the girls you'll bring in, but he doesn’t know. It’s the old women, 
the mothers, like me. They’re the ones that'll flock in to see you. 
They’re what counts, you know! You run along and tell him you’ve 
got my blessing,’ and she laughed as she sent him off with an 
enormous red dressing gown. 

‘Do the best you can, that’s all that matters!’ 

He hurried back to the tent, tripping over the dressing gown, 
and found the manager sitting on the edge of the ring with seven 
or eight people, clowns and other performers, beside him. The men 
who were painting went and sat there too. The bright light was still 
on, and everyone semed to be awaiting him with interest. 

‘Fine, fine,’ said the manager when Fern Brandon stood before 
him. ‘But bring some of the ladies in too, we want a really apprecia- 
tive audience, you know,’ he said to a clown beside him, and asked 
Fern Brandon, as the clown hurried out: 

“You don’t mind, do you?’ 

‘No, indeed, I do not mind. I understand that it is the ladies who 
must judge! After all, this is life, not a circus! Why, I’m commanded 
to tell you that I have one lady’s blessing already!’ 

Everyone laughed. A most unexpected confidence had overcome 
him. He felt he could even become a clown if they expected it of him. 

Soon the ladies came in, some in coats and aprons, some in gaudy 
costumes, about a dozen of them, and sat on the seats behind the 
men. There was silence, and the manager signalled that he could 
start any time he liked. 

Fern Brandon laid the red dressing gown on the edge of the ring, 
grasped each of his sticks by the end, ran forward and stood up on 
his hands on the sticks, balance there for a moment, and then 
began to walk along on them, stilt-like, with a slow swaying motion. 
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Then he raised the left one off the ground and balanced on the right 

_ one. He put the free stick between his teeth, put both hands together 
on the right one, and, suddenly doubling up, stood upright on one 
foot on the end of it. He heard a sudden burst of applause, not loud, 
for it came from about twenty people, but quite spontaneous. He 
had always expected that there would be applause at this point, and 

__ he had allowed several seconds for it in the timing of the trick. The 
next movement was to take the stick from his mouth and double 
back so that he was again standing on his hands on the two sticks. 
After walking along for several paces, he began to turn somersaults 
on them. The yew wood gave him spring enough for this. And, after 
one enormous and final leap, he stood on his feet, and bowed. 

‘There’s more like that,’ he gasped as they all crowded around him. 
‘But that’s the best bit.’ 

‘Magnificent indeed!’ the manager shouted. ‘Magnificent! What 
do the ladies say?’ 

- ‘We think it’s wonderful!’ one of them said. 

‘Magnificent, indeed! That’s what we want. Forgive my en- 
thusiasm, but this is really in the old tradition, something good, 
something new, something young. That’s technique for you, self- 
taught. Wonderful! Yes, it is. You’re on! Now we'll have to find 
somewhere to keep you.’ 

Fern Brandon felt amidst all the excitement that his performance 
had already turned the manager into an impresario, these words of 
his expressed a detached enthusiasm rather than a friendly affection. 
And there was no sign of jealousy on the part of the other acrobats, 
they all seemed very sincerely pleased by what he had just done, 
and by what the manager had just said. 

The dressmaker picked up the dressing gown and put it round 
the boy’s shoulders. Then she went out. Everyone was asking him 
his name, how old he was, where he came from, and how he had 
learned the trick. 

‘It’s time you took on an apprentice, you know,’ said the clown 
with the poster trousers. ‘We don’t want this art to die with you! 
Look around for someone to teach it to. Of course, I’d be only too 
happy to team up with you myself, but I'll be laying off next year, 
and anyway I’m a slow learner. Take an apprentice, my boy. You'll 
find someone if you keep your eyes open around here.’ 

‘Come, you'll last awhile yet!’ laughed the manager. ‘Let’s see 
if the good lady who’s fitted you up so fine can find you a bed for 
the night.’ 

The people dispersed. The manager took Fern Brandon out to the 
dressmaker’s van again. 
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‘Your name? he said. ‘I’ve not asked. But tell me what it is. Then 
we can go through all the business in the morning.’ 

‘Fern Brandon,’ the boy said, and waited a moment. ‘But I don’t 
know if that’ll do for me here. Just as you like, though.’ 

‘Sounds all right, sounds quite all right.’ 

The dressmaker opened the door at the back of the caravan. 

‘This is Mr Fern Brandon. Can’ you find a bed for him tonight, and 
some food if he wants any? Our new star. What do you think? I'd 
put him with the best in the south of the country, and self-taught. 
Dressed, of course, by you!’ 

He turned and said to the boy: 

‘You think I’m joking or flattering you. But it’s all you'll get, 
there’s not much money in it, and the audience only gives you a pain 
in the ears. Mr Brandon, you just take all the praise you can. That’s 
the only way you'll ever get enough, and once you're sick of it, 
then you'll show up for what you really are. Don’t you imagine 
I’m just flattering you. What I’ve just said is true, but it’s best you 
should know that straight away so you can get on and find some- 
thing else to live for. You acrobats are just bodies to the audience, 
and they find you very exciting I know, but I like to think that 
there’s something else that’s alive in my performers. That’s so, isn’t 
it? he turned to the woman. 

‘lll find a bed for him, there’s one in the caravan, I know, if he 
likes he can turn in there, before the rest of them, maybe he’d 
like that best.’ 

‘How’ll that do, all right? You show him what’s what. And we'll 
see each other again in the morning, on business terms. All right?’ 

‘Yes, that’s fine I think. Goodnight, and thank you very much.’ 

‘Goodnight!’ the manager hurried off. 

‘Come along and let me show you where you can sleep.’ She took 
him inside. ‘Look, this bed at the end. My husband sleeps usually 
over there, and one of the clowns you'll have seen already, he’s my 
brother, at the other end. How’s that?’ 

After a few moments she left him to go to bed. He wondered 
who her husband was, and which of the clowns would be her 
brother. 

When he was in bed, in the dark, it was the sneering face of the 
bald man and the sight of the girl running silently out that filled 
his mind. 

He awoke in the early morning. The caravan was full of light. 
He looked over at the other two beds. The one at the end was 
empty, it looked as though it had not been slept in. In the other bed 
there was someone breathing heavily under the blankets. Fern 
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Brandon watched, and after a while a head appeared for a moment 
and then was gone again. It was the man who had sneered at him, 
the man with the curly brown hair and the bald patch. Fern Brandon 
did not feel so frightened now, but he could not go back to sleep 
knowing that that terrifying image was hidden there so near to him. 
He quietly got out of bed, dressed, and went outside. 
It was already warm in the sunlight, but there was a low mist 
along the side of the bank between the field and the river. No one 


_ was about. The only sound was that of the river, and of the rooks 


‘in the trees beyond. He looked inside the big tent. The clown who 
had been wearing the poster trousers was asleep in the heap of 
curtains, wrapped in one of them, with his make-up now all washed 
off his face. A large tea chest full of rubbish was beside him, and 
there was a smell of clean sawdust in the air. 

Then he heard a sound behind him amongst the caravans, a sound 
of someone moving about. He looked round, but saw no one. Then 
he heard footsteps just outside the tent. He went out and saw that 
it was the girl who had found him in the curtains. She stopped and 
held out her hand, involuntarily it seemed, and they shook hands. 

‘It’s early, isn’t it! Are you always up at this time?’ he asked. 

‘Well, when it’s a morning like this. But you—you are Fern 
Brandon aren’t you? Mother was telling me about you last night as 
she went to bed. She said the manager had asked her if she’d look 
after you here. And she asked me if I’d like to have you with 
us, you know, but I said I'd hardly even seen you so | didn’t 
know.’ 

She paused for a few seconds. 

‘She said you had a wonderful trick that really beats anything 
the others have got here, she thinks he’ll pay you well, and she says 
you're very nice. I’m Lucy, by the way.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, it’s up to you really. Of course I’d like to 
very much. Just as you like. Who else is there?’ 

‘There’s just my father and my uncle. You'll have seen them in 
the other beds in the caravan. Father’s a fire-eater, and Uncle’s the 
clown with the trumpet and the paper trousers. You'll see them 
today anyway, and they won’t matter very much.’ 

‘What do you do?’ 

‘Oh, I show people to their seats, and then I do a little bit of 
performing, but I’m not really old enough yet to do anything full 
time. Mother says you must be about a year older than me. You 
must be good to be all on your own like that.’ 

‘You really do? What is it you do?’ 

‘Oh, just the clown’s stooge on the tight wire, for my uncle, that 
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is. I dress up and play about on the wire, but I can’t do very much 
et! 
: ‘Do you want to? What are you going to do? Stay in the circus?’ 

‘Well, I’d like to get away really, I suppose. And you want to 
stay in, seeing you’ve only just arrived, is that so? Did you run 
away from home?’ 

‘Oh no, no, I didn’t. Why? Do you think it’s strange I should 
arrive like this out of the blue?’ 

‘Not really, I suppose, it just seems funny. Who taught you your 
trick, whatever it is? Mother says it’s really terribly good.’ 

‘Why funny? Do you think it’s the sort of thing people don’t do 
nowadays? But that’s the only way I could do it, I don’t see what 
else I could have done. You know, I invented it all by myself. There 
was just a boy up there at the sawmill who helped me at the begin- 
ning, and later on he’d shout out the time for me when I started 
doing more complicated things. I used to work up there in the 
holidays with him years ago, and that’s where | got the idea. I quite 
enjoy it, but now I expect I'll find it’s just hard work performing. 
I'll probably wish I’d stayed on at the sawmill!’ 

‘Of course not, you’re sure to enjoy it here. Well, when you’ve 
got settled in.’ 

‘Maybe. I was terrified of your father last night, I really was.’ 

‘Why, why?’ she asked seriously. ‘You mean he had nightmares, 
or did you see him fire-eating? It frightens me too, to see him 
swallowing those blazing rags, and then he chews tobacco to get 
rid of the smell of the oil. But he’s all right otherwise, and he doesn’t 
ever get drunk like Uncle.’ 

‘No, no, it was earlier. He wasn’t doing anything, except looking 
at me when | thought I was staring at the back of his head. It was 
me that had nightmares after that. But now I know he’s Lucy’s 
father, | don’t suppose I'll mind,’ he laughed. 

‘That’s what was wrong with you when I saw you, was it?’ she 
said. ‘Let’s go for a walk along the river, it’s terribly early still. 
Or were you going to do anything else?’ 

‘No, let’s. I’ve just got to see the manager sometime later in the 
morning, and I suppose I'll feel like breakfast sometime, but I think 
a walk would be nice.’ 

‘Ah, you needn’t worry, he won’t be up till much later, and any- 
way I'll have to be back myself to help with the breakfast.’ 

They walked out from the caravans and the lorries and away from 
the big tent. They passed through the faint line of mist and climbed 
up the bank in the sunlight and walked along the riverside path 
towards the open country. 
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When they returned half an hour or so later, the mist had cleared 
and in the shadows under the bank the fire-eater was practis- 
ing. When they first saw him, as they turned a corner of the path 
some way away, he appeared to be wiping his mouth with a large 
piece of white cloth. Then he lit a piece of rag, made a loud roar- 
ing noise, waved his hands in the air and, kneeling down, dropped 
the rag into his mouth. He roared again, spat out the rag, and 
stood up. 

‘We mustn't let him see us,’ said Lucy. ‘It’s terribly dangerous if 
anyone distracts him when he’s in the middle of it. We'll go round 
the other way.’ 

‘Does your mother do anything in the way of performing, or 
anything other than dressmaking?’ 

‘Oh no, could you ever imagine her! She’s really got quite a lot 
to do, she cooks for lots of people too.’ 

‘Why does she wear that make-up then? She’s almost as covered 
by it as your uncle! He’s her brother, isn’t he?’ 

‘Oh yes, that’s right. She had to put on the make-up when she 
used to go along with father in the fire-eating act, but he does it 
by himself now. She said she was getting too old to add anything 
to it, but she still puts on the make-up. It used to be really quite 
funny when she was in it, they’d always get a good laugh then.’ 

‘He’s funny now, all right. At least, if he does what he was doing 
just now!’ 

‘No, not in front of all those people, it’s not funny. Really, it isn’t.’ 

‘Do you think he’ll go on much longer then?’ 

‘Oh yes, he’ll have to, there’s nothing else he can do, is there?’ 

‘What does the manager think of him?’ 

‘He likes Uncle better, I’m sure.’ 

‘Because he’s funnier?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. He arrived ages ago, just like you, quite 
unexpectedly. I suppose you're the first person that’s come like that 
since.’ 

‘Yes, it sounded as though I’d come in an unusual way. I’m sur- 
prised your uncle did. I was a little frightened of him too when I 
first saw him.’ 

‘That’s before you'd got here and seen the manager though, 
wasn’t it?’ 

‘I suppose Id seen him, and your father too, last year, but I don’t 
remember.’ 

He sounded as though he was becoming tired. When they reached 
the caravans there were several people busying themselves lighting 
fires and preparing food. 
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As they passed one of the entrances to the big tent, Lucy looked 
inside. 

‘Oh, Uncle’s there, he’s awake, look!’ she whispered. 

He was still lying in the heap of crimson curtains, but now he 
seemed to be struggling to get up. 

‘He must have been drinking last night,’ she explained. ‘Let’s go 
and help him.’ 

They walked across the ring towards him. When he saw them, 
through the tiers of seats, he smiled and stopped struggling. 

‘Ah, how wonderful,’ he said in a gentle clear voice. ‘I’d always 
hoped to bring you two together. This is the happiest moment of 
my life. I’m no good at saying the right thing, so forgive me . . .’ his 
voice seemed to break a little ‘. . . it’s what I’d always hoped for, 
and here you are, standing together under this marvellous tent. All 
these years. . . . Yes, it’s wonderful. Do help me out of this mess of 
curtains, please, I didn’t remember you were coming, otherwise I 
wouldn’t have done such a stupid thing. Do forgive me, please. ...’ 

This was the way in which Fern Brandon began his life in the 
circus. 
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ALEX DREAMING 


At night amid the breathing squelchy cows 
And the dry thistle he goes bathing deep 

. Under the grey river. The moon allows 
Hissing of nightingales and cheep-a-cheep 
Of gentle cricket under russet boughs. 


His sickly chest, he calls! An ow] replies, 

And swans like questions drift along the bank; 
Rhomboids of mud, oozing and curling, rise 
Between his toes; the air is warm and dank; 
The tensile water coldly scales his thighs. 


And does this madness in the naked park 
Contrive a sensitive and graceful frown? 

No. Moon fingers press their grubby mark. 
Yellow by grandeur but in pity brown 

The slim birds whirl against the mocking dark. 


He cries continually like those towers 

That weep and peal, stirring the glittering bed, 
And, pealing, print their early stretching hours. 
The water bushes part beside his head, 

Squab ruins to his corrugated powers. 


Warming and turning, he will slowly smile, 

And Earth with rooks and bell-ropes swinging make 
Bright Sunday mornings in her antique style. 

Out of the darkness he will sometime wake, 

The sun turned solemn in his golden mile. 
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Dispirited, the Sun of Persia 
And his hordes return 

To distance and to longing. 
Haggard painted horses 

Glossy with angry curls 
Express his orbit; 

Paper axles spin and burn 
With proper fury. 

But flowered Babylon 
Among the smiling pipes, 

Among the gentle drum, 
Is troubled still 

By whirring scythes and music, 
Sleeping, is oppressed 

By alien beards and tents. 
Rough Cyrus roars 

For talismans and charts; 
The whole collision 

Is of smarting red and green 
Thick with the smoking blood. 

The fall of Babylon! 

A mercenary there 
Rummaged in slub and carcase 
For some prize or toy 
And found a thing that troubled 

Cyrus so, he wept, and saw 
Within the tinkling of 

A turning box 
Shore-fighters, crabs, 

Girl-scorpions, 
Splashing in weightless 

Liquid gold about the rocks. 
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went on seeing pictures in Berlin, Dresden, Amsterdam, Mad- 
rid, and at last, with the usual regrets at returning to the land 
of the Philistines, came home.’ On reading this in the life of Roger 
Fry I did not feel inclined to laugh: merely to ask why people of Fry’s 
kind no longer share the automatic feeling that home’s worst. Fry 
had his own reasons, and they were not negligible. The English land- 
scape he thought vaporous, blurred; and so were Englishmen’s 
responses. Like other of Fry’s ideas his feeling that a rightness dwelt 
in Provence was turned into small change; but now there are few 
takers. The rightness, for most people, comes when the plane breaks 
through the clouds to the sodden expanse of London Airport. 
England feels safe: safe (in our minds if not in fact) from invasion, 
safe from the parachutist round the street corner—a place where 
treason remains blessedly a word and little more. But Fry, if he 
were alive, might still point out that safeness has its price. The 
social air is full of cushions against the lunging elbow, the voice 
raised too high for an answer to meet it. In the arts we commonly 
avoid straining out to the limits of experience and achievement. 
Even in the twenties and thirties, one of the nakedest and least 
cushioned periods in our literature, we got Irishmen and Americans 
to do the straining more thoroughly than we could. Now our novel- 
ists seem almost extravagant in their refusal to push anywhere far 
from bed and board and the Sunday paper. Who of the younger ones 
writes as if every book was going to be his last? Often you see the 
next one coming on every page. True, there are reasons. One must 
have quiet now and then. He who strains out to the limits half desires 
to topple over them. Rimbaud, a prophet in this as in other things, 
ended his voyage to the limits with the cry: ‘O que ma quille éclate! 
O que j’aille 4 la mer!’ In life he fell into literal silence. In the poem 
he looked only for a black cold puddle where, a child again, he might 
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hazard a paper boat. Some of our present writers might have asked 
him why he did not from the first stick to the Round Pond. 

And why not? The Round Pond is comprehensible, it is reason- 
ably clean; one can sail upon it quite a trim craft. The people you 
meet there are of the most varied kinds: you can profitably spend 
your time telling them apart. They have, besides, the merit of 
reminding you that most people have wives and children and that 
this is the most important thing about them. The Round Pond, too, is 
beautiful, the trees and the grass are beautiful with that English 
beauty that comes of softness, safeness, shot through with imperma- 
nence. ... Why then do I ask for more? Not just because there are 
elsewhere places and people more naked, that call for someone to 
speak of them in language these trees could not contain; but because 
the scene itself -dowdy open-faced mothers, men in windcheaters, 
that old woman taking the sun, the place that made William Blake 
and his revolutionary hymn called Jerusalem—seem to hold in a 
buried stratum experiences and desires less manageable than we now 
wish to perceive. England wants a poet. That is why the charting of 
Anglo-Saxon attitudes seems to me to ring false. It amounts to play- 
ing elaborately safe with your material and your own awareness: an 
understandable thing to do but, in an artist, neither serious nor 
satisfying. 


The theatre has a way of carrying to an extreme the mood of the 
time. If you want to see how little serious we are about the arts just 
now — the creative rather than the applied or interpretive arts— look 
at what we are doing in the theatre and compare it with what was 
being done, I will not say in 1908, but in 1928. Benumbed by thrillers 
and trifles of the most indifferent carpentry we fall back on Ionesco, 
whose ‘anti-theatre’ surely is just what its name implies—the end 
not the start of a way of thinking and writing, a snook unrepeatably 
cocked at the struggle to communicate. Away from the cracker-box 
in Sloane Square comfortableness rules. This we may see from the 
reception given Mr Rattigan’s Variation on a Theme. In a period of 
drought Mr Rattigan is a mature dramatist who writes with skill 
and dignity about the maimed. He is probably too well aware of the 
limits to his range and, conversely, of the technical skill that keeps 
him within them: the flaws in his latest play come of sticking, as 
though on a bet, to the scenario of La Dame aux Camélias. Yet the 
play has a serious and unusual purpose: to write truthfully about 
the sort of people whom we know only as creatures of mass fantasy 
in the gossip columns. With this ungrateful material—a kind of gilt 
barbed wire — he seems to me to succeed; even if he did not we ought 
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to meet him on his own ground. Instead all but one or two of the 
critics turned away, complaining about this detail and that; some 
hinted smartly at motives which to my mind they could not have 
deduced from the play itself. | think they were put off by a work 
that denied them any comfort, even the comfort— our modern form 
of sentimentality — of seeing life blacker than it is. Mr Rattigan has 
had scant encouragement to strike out—I believe he could and I 
guess he would like to—on yet more difficult ground. 

When this sort of work gets this sort of treatment— frivolous as 
much as uncomprehending—I cannot take very seriously the agita- 
tion against the theatre censorship. The Lord Chamberlain’s business 
is to keep us comfortable in the theatre by preserving us from shocks 
to our religious, moral, and political susceptibilities. Luckily, this is 
not a task that anyone can carry out with any logic, and so the his- 
tory of the censorship is strewn with agreeable nonsense. (At one 
time the Lord Chamberlain chose to license Hauptmann’s Hannele 
only in German, not in English, and then only on condition that the 
Christ-like Stranger did not wear a beard.) When, however, play- 
wrights have had something urgently new to say and have found a 
public eager to hear it the censorship has been a drag. Compare the 
paper darts we throw at the censor (some of the throwers do not 
seem even to know the law) with the minutes of the 1909 select com- 
mittee: here were Shaw, Granville Barker, Barrie, Galsworthy, Gil- 
bert Murray mounting an informed attack, and here were politicians 
like Lord Samuel taking seriously the notion that the drama might 
have something important to say which it was prevented from say- 
ing. Would Mr Osborne, Mr Duncan, and Mr Tynan, even though re- 
inforced by Mr Benn Levy, give the same impression of men conver- 
sant with many things outside the theatre? And would the politi- 
cians answer them in kind? I doubt it. 

One reason why no one bothers with a frontal attack on the Lord 
Chamberlain is that almost anyone can by-pass him in the club 
theatres. This is convenient for the censor and the managers (who do 
not want a showdown so long as the main body of the theatre is kept 
comfortable); it is convenient enough for playgoers in one or two 
large towns; it is inconvenient for some other playgoers and for 
dramatists. Few as yet think it intolerable. The censorship and its 
modern escape valve—freedom on payment of 5s membership fee 
—are often held up as examples of. crazy old, wonderful old British 
compromise: the system is absurd, and yet it works. I wonder. Until 
lately there were two towns with club theatres of any importance: 
London and Liverpool. Now a repertory theatre at Portsmouth has 
put on Cat on a Hot Tin Roof by turning itself into a club for one 
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week. There seems no reason why other companies, among them the 
twice-nightly stock companies that put on Reefer Girl and the like, 
should not do the same. The revealing thing is that Cat at Portsmouth 
was so successful as to earn—against the usual practice—a second 
week. How Portsmouth presented and advertised it I do not know: 
the play may well have been put forward as the serious work that it 
is. But that second week suggests that the Lord Chamberlain’s ban 
did for Cat, willy nilly, what the X certificate does for vampires 
and things from outer space. 

If I had written a serious play which the Lord Chamberlain re- 
fused to license I should not like this at all. I should still lose money: 
unlicensed plays may achieve runs here and there, but never a con- 
secutive tour of the provinces or a steady income from repertory 
theatres. At the same time I should see my play acted on sufferance 
before people some of whom would inevitably come to snigger. Mr 
Rattigan has contrived to get his plays past the censor even at the 
cost of some indirection; I do not blame him. A play is a collective 
experience: in the end it must fill St. Paul’s or nothing, and no con- 
venticle will do. If, on the other hand, I supported the censorship I 
should note that already the Comedy in London, the New Shakes- 
peare in Liverpool, and now the Theatre Royal at Portsmouth have 
turned themselves from public theatres into clubs and back again 
when it suited them. I should have grave doubts about a system that 
allowed any theatre in the country to be answerable to the Lord 
Chamberlain on Saturday and to nobody at all on Monday. 

Could this system of theatrical ‘houses of tolerance’ —on-and-off 
houses at that—keep going if many people either before or behind 
the proscenium arch were passionately concerned with what the 
theatre was saying? Banned plays just now mostly have to do with 
homosexuality, though plenty of licensed plays have bits snipped 
out here and there for different reasons. Homosexuality is the latest 
thing that one may talk about (outside the public theatre). It is a 
worthwhile subject but, I think, scarcely one that can keep the 
arts going for long: people are not all that concerned. At this point 
in our social history it also forces writers, especially dramatists who 
must write for crowds gathered together, into ambiguity and con- 
straint —at times into sensationalism. Altogether a series of brushes 
with the censorship over plays that say something (usually not 
much) about homosexuality seems to me a token, not of revival, 
but of stagnation. It is a pother round a marginal subject. When the 
Lord Chamberlain has to ban a series of plays that deal head-on 
(whether comically or tragically makes no matter) with sex, with 
religion, and with politics we shall know that something has clicked. 
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Then, probably, that inglorious British compromise the club system 
will split wide open, and with it—let us hope—the preventive 
censorship. 


It is sad to keep moaning but the prevalence of victims forces one 
to. The latest is Theatre Workshop. It wanted to take the theatre to 


the workers of Stratford East, but not all the efforts of its gifted 


_ producer, Joan Littlewood, could get the workers to come to it. As 


Stratford is a longish way out not enough of the toiling intelligentsia 
came either; now the Arts Council quite properly wants the company 
to move somewhere else, Miss Littlewood bravely refuses to admit 


- defeat, and I feel sorry that the white-and-red Theatre Royal at Strat- 


ford, the loveliest small theatre in London, looks like falling empty. 
Here is one of those situations that seem to offer no way out. Theatre 
Workshop is not the earth-shaker that the French took it for, but 
it tries new things; its misses are the price of its hits. Miss Littlewood 
is quite right to want to take the theatre to the workers. But how? 
Moving to Kensington would not help. Going on a tour of mining 
villages would be too harassing: a company that tries new things 
needs a base. In Paris the Thé4tre National Populaire has managed 
to combine a West End base with highly successful tours of factories 
in the suburbs. Could it be made to work here? Even with help from 
a British Gérard Philipe it does not sound a likely venture. Le Cid 
with Philipe may be more socially accessible to French workers than, 
at any rate in the theatre, is Macbeth in modern dress to English 
workers. Because most Frenchmen have had roughly the same kind 
of education and speak the same language they need not feel too 
uncomfortable watching a classical play together. Here the only 
way to break through to everybody is on television: watching it 
is so restricted a social act that it raises none of the usual English 
difficulties about ‘them’ and ‘us’. If Miss Littlewood’s talent was not 
so strongly theatrical one would suggest in all seriousness that she 
should meet the workers by putting her Irish proletarians and 
modern-dress Macbeths on commercial television. 

I had at first thought it a comic possibility that Theatre Workshop 
might be saved by some of the £100,000 for the arts which the 
commercial television companies are splashing around. Someone 
has now suggested it quite seriously. Why after all should Theatre 
Workshop not get its slice of profits so vast that the television 
capitalists scarcely know how to be rid of them? As it is the capitalists 
are playing honourably safe. They are giving a little to nearly every- 
body, £500 to this, £1,000 to that: those who were hard up will be 
a little less hard up as they carry on with what they were doing 
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before. I should have liked ITV to give £50,000 at one blow to some- 
thing new that might be glorious or fail utterly or, like as not, both. 
But that sort of thing does not now happen anywhere but in the 
United States. (Even there I am not sure that they would allow a 
£0,000 undertaking to fail at the right time: foundations must 
go on having something to show in the annual report.) Perhaps it 
is as well. In one of my more ridiculous daydreams I win £200,000 
in the pools and start giving it away to things that matter: £50,000 


must therefore go to the theatre. (Another £50,000 goes to New Hall, ~ 


Cambridge—the new women’s college that you no longer hear about 
—preferably on the day when Churchill College, Cambridge, and 
St. Catherine’s, Oxford, announce their umpteenth million; but that 
is another story and anyhow I don’t do the pools.) The trouble with 
giving £50,000 to the theatre is that although there are, I think, two 
people you could give it to there is no guarantee that before it failed 
or ossified the venture would bring forward new plays of any 
moment. Instead £50,000 might sink the theatre that had it to play 
with under a load of responsibility and furniture. The Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen spent a good deal of money on his company: he advanced 
the art of production and inspired Stanislavsky, but because he did 
no more than that he is remembered only by historians of the theatre. 
The great schools of drama appear in their own time and then vanish: 
again, in this art, it is all or nothing. Where the novel chug-chugs 
along interestingly enough even in periods of decline the theatre 
dives under. And when-the great schools emerge they commonly 
have a hard time of it. Though Euripides and Ibsen wrote for a 
National Theatre they got into political hot water; and so did Moliére. 
The Elizabethans were mostly penniless (apart from Shakespeare, 
who is mysterious in this as in most things). Shaw would have starved 
if he had had to live on his royalties before he was fifty. But all of 
them took the spectator in their own lifetimes by the scruff of the 
neck. People took them seriously even though only to execrate them. 
Euripides pushed things a little far by dying in exile; but at no time 
would he have got the C.H. 
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In the middle of the noise, in the middle of the street, in 
the middle of the earth, 
In the tunnel of yourself, making for the black of death, trailing 
from the red of birth, 
In the quiet of the din, in the country of the town, in the 
centre of the rim, 
At the halfway of the day, 
Stop: 
Let it drop, give it rein, see it swim — 
The sudden live thing, the bloody newness, the meaning of 
the joke, 
The end of acting, the act of being, the speck in the 
golden yolk. 
You must stand, you must stay, for you cannot moving deliver. 
Afterwards you may dawdle in the lane, hover in the cloud, 
paddle in the river, 
Having made your point, sown your acorn, scored your worth 
On the prison wall of time, in the wilderness of men, 
at the entrance to the earth. 
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fining a difficult concept is to allow it to demonstrate itself 

in action. This what I propose to do in the following pages 
with the concept of existence-critique; and the field of its activity 
will be the work of Aldous Huxley. 

This requires a preliminary warning. Some of what I say may seem 
harsh and destructive, and to indicate an anti-Huxley bias on my 
part. It may be as well, therefore, to emphasize two important facts 
about Huxley. One is that, for the past twenty years, his voice has 
stood for sanity and human dignity, in a world that becomes in- 
creasingly like a nightmare out of the old 1926 Amazing Stories. 
The other is that no one can have even the briefest contact with 
Huxley’s personality—as I have in a recent correspondence — with- 
out becoming strongly aware of a gentleness and humility that indi- 
cate plainly that for him discipline and asceticism are not just 
abstract words. What he prescribes for the world, he practices him- 
self. (A well-known poet of the 1930s has spoken of him to me as 
‘almost saint-like’.) Such facts as these can never be irrelevant in 
considering the work of an important writer. They are even more 
relevant in existential criticism than in straightforward literary 
criticism. That is why I state them at the beginning. 

Bertrand Russell has stated (Hibbert Journal, July 1956) that his 
aim in philosophy has always been to understand the world. I think 
that the plainest and most immediate difference between existential 
philosophizing and ‘abstract’ philosophy can be explained this way: 
if Russell achieved his aim, and solved every problem of philosophy 
(as he understands it) he would have achieved a vision that would 
be a sort of glorified version of Newton’s Principia. He would have 
solved the universe like a huge crossword puzzle. But if an existential 
philosopher achieved his aim, and solved all his problems, the first 
problem he would understand would be the problem of human 
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_ are right). 
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For—let us put our cards on the table—the most central facts in 
the mind of the existentialist are the facts of death and degeneration, 
the human capacity for self- delusion, the problem of human suffer- 
ing and human happiness. He does not—like Hume—ask whether 
our senses are to be trusted when they tell us there is a tree in the 
quadrangle. He asks whether our emotions are to be trusted when 
they tell us that life is worth living, or not worth living. 

These are the shallow waters of existentialism. The more difficult 
propositions can best be demonstrated by using them as scalpels to 
dissect Aldous Huxley’s work. But first, there is a concept that has 
to be stated without further analysis: the concept of the stature of 


_ man. This sounds simple enough, as one pronounces the words. It 


would still sound simple if one changed it to ‘the greatness of man’ 
or ‘the insignificance of man’. Yet that is only because we have 
got used to accepting this problem as the province of the scientist. 
We would listen with perfect gravity to a discussion on ‘the stature 
of man’ between, say, Sir Julian Huxley, the Astronomer Royal and 
Professor Jung. Yet what I have stated above about abstract philo- 
sophy also means that no scientist is qualified to talk about ‘man’s 
place in nature’ as if he had all the facts at his finger ends. The 
existentialist philosopher would begin a discussion of the stature 
of man by stating that there are times when man feels supremely 
happy and confident, god-like, and times when he feels a worm, and 
that this question is far more important than how long man has 
inhabited the earth. 

Now Art is naturally concerned with man in his existential aspect, 
not in his scientific aspect. But for the scientist, existential questions 
—questions about man’s stature and significance, suffering and 
power—are not really scientific questions, and therefore do not 
enter the province of ‘knowledge’. Consequently, the scientist has 
been apt to regard art as an inferior kind of recreation. Unfor- 
tunately, the artist in the twentieth century has, to some degree, come 
to accept the scientist’s view of himself. The result, I contend, is 
that art in the twentieth century—literary art particularly—has 
ceased to face its responsibilities as the primary instrument of exis- 
tential philosophy. In other words, it is the business of art to probe 
questions of human significance. Art is the science of human destiny. 
Science is the attempt to discern the order that underlies the chaos 
of nature. Art is the attempt to discern the order that underlies the 
chaos of man. At its best, it evokes unifying emotions; it makes 
the reader (or viewer) see the world momentarily as a unity. 
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But first and foremost, art and existentialism are identified in this: 
they deal with the question of man’s stature. Is he a god or a worm? 


At this point, we can conveniently plunge into a consideration of — 


the work of Aldous Huxley, and touch upon other questions of 
existentialism as they arise in connection with it. 

Huxley’s first publication was’a volume of verse. In the earliest 
poetry, one detects the influence of Shelley. But already, in some 
of these poems, the Shelleyan poet gives up his attempt to see the 
world in ‘poetic’ terms, and observes coldly its lack of dignity. This 
is the first, and possibly the most important, step in Huxley’s develop- 
ment. Shelley had been a romantic idealist, driven by a sense of 
"the greatness of the human spirit. For him, there had been moments 
when an appalling grandeur seemed to burst through man, when he 
felt that man could never be finally defeated by time or misery. 
Huxley found he could not sustain this burden of idealism, and he 
pitched it off in favour of naturalism. Describing a conversation on 
top of a bus: 

‘Conservation of energy’ you say, 
But I burn, I tell you, I burn; 

It seems, in these poems, that Huxley has reluctantly abandoned 
the poet’s position of faith in the greatness of human feelings, but 
there is still a certain greatness in the intellectual honesty that 
replaces it. What is more, there is a seductive literary charm and 
grace. 

Huxley’s first volume of stories follows: Limbo. Once again, we 
are aware of two worlds. There is a world of human charm and 
grace, in a story like The Bookshop, that Charles Lamb would have 
enjoyed; but the Voltairean satirist creeps up in The Farcical History 
of Richard Greenow in the story of an ‘intellectual’ who changes 
into a sentimental female novelist by night. There is a certain auto- 
biographical element in Richard, and it is told without self-destruc- 
tive irony. 

This gentleness is there in the first novel, Crome Yellow. The 
autobiography is still present in Denis Stone, the young poet who 
goes to stay at Crome, but the irony has entered. The irony lies in 
the contrast between the Shelleyan world of Denis’s poetry and his 
ineffectuality in love and worldly matters. But what is most im- 
portant is that Denis scores no great triumphs in the course of the 
novel. It is not a novel about a man floundering and then gaining 
self-confidence. 

This is a point worth underlining. Denis Stone is the central figure 
in the novel. Huxley takés a great deal of trouble to enlist the 
reader's sympathy for him. The reader obligingly identifies himself 
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4 with Denis. He would like to see him cut a better figure; he would 

_ like to see him get the girl and gain a little more self-respect. But at 

_ the end of the novel, Denis is still a shy, oversensitive poet, who 
can never get anything he really wants. Huxley has deliberately 
frustrated the development that the reader hopes for in the novel. 

_ Itis this that makes it so interesting. 

_ After all, by 1921 there had been many novels about over- 
sensitive poets. The most recent had probably been Joyce’s Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. Stephen Dedalus had also cut a 
poor figure in Dublin at the turn of the century. He had also been 
ineffectual and failed in love. But Joyce had taken care to indicate 

_ his fundamental strength. There is something heroic in Stephen’s 
determination to ‘forge in the smithy of my soul the uncreated con- 

_ science of my race’. Huxley’s hero is hopelessly unheroic. In Crome 
Yellow, the stature of man is rated very low indeed. There are only 
two kinds of men: sensitive, ineffectual men, and stupid, triumph- 

- ant men. The moral of the book seems to run: if you are sensitive, 

_ you must be contented to be unheroic and ineffectual. (The story 
of Sir Hercules—a dwarf —leaves no room for doubt about this.) 

There is an element in Crome Yellow that can be best understood 
in the light of post-war Bloomsbury; Lytton Strachey, with one eye 
on Dr Johnson’s debunking sprees in the Lives of the Poets, had 
created a mood for a whole generation when he wrote in a frankly 
personal and prejudiced manner about his Eminent Victorians 
(1918). But this cannot be held wholly responsible for Huxley’s 
switch from idealism to satire. Besides, Huxley brought to it a 
wholly new feeling of ‘metaphysics’. His satire is not historical, 
like Strachey’s, but philosophical. 

There are some interesting developments in his next novel, Antic 
Hay. Once again the central character, Gumbril, is shy and over- 
sensitive, and consequently frustrated in his emotional life. But 
Gumbril has an interesting idea. He will buy a blond beard from a 
theatrical costumier, wear a coat that makes his shoulders appear 
broad, and, fortified by these aids to self-respect, will go into the 
world in search of heroic adventure. And heroism will include Get- 
ting the Girl—sexual conquest. 

The blond beard is successful. His first appearance in it leads him 
to someone’s bed. Later, the blond beard helps to get the girl he 
actually falls in love with. And when he wishes to seduce her, he 
removes the beard, and the seduction still goes forward without a 
hitch. Unfortunately, fate still has a blow in store for him. The girl 
deserts him because she is afraid of happiness, and he is left alone 
again, still oversensitive and frustrated. The moral: Even if the sen- 
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sitive man overcomes his ineffectuality, Fate will sneak up on him 
and get him from another angle. He can’t win. 

But this blond beard symbol has not yet yielded up its full sig- 
nificance. It is not simply a symbol of self-confidence. There is a 
section in a long poem, Soles Occidere et Redire Possunt, that eluci- 
dates it: 

‘Misery’ he said, ‘to have no chin, 

Nothing but brains, and sex, and taste, 

Only omissively to sin, 

Weakly kind and cowardly chaste. 

But when the war is over, 

I will go to the East and plant 

Tea and rubber, and make much money, 

I will eat the black sweat of niggers 

And flagellate them with whips. 

I shall be enormously myself, 
Incarnate Chin’ 

The first stanza paints the typical Huxley hero, the Chinless Intel- 
ligent man. In the second, he dons the blond beard, he becomes In- 
carnate Chin. Yet he does so by an act of bad faith, by convincing 
himself that he is God’s Gift to Africa, by deliberate self-deception. 
One is immediately reminded of Sartre’s story, L’Enfance d’un Chef, 
in which another Chinless Intelligent man conquers his over- 
sensitivity by becoming a fanatical anti-Semite. He refuses to bear 
the burden of his oversensitivity — the faculty that raises him above 
other men—and deliberately stupefies himself. This is bad faith— 
another fundamental concept in existential philosophy. Huxley’s 
implication is that Gumbril’s histrionics in the blond beard are an 
act of bad faith. 

We might recall an axiom of another existentialist philosopher, 
Nietzsche: ‘A great man is a play actor of his own ideals’ (Beyond 
Good and Evil, 97). The existentialist problem is the problem of over- 
sensitivity. It is self-analysis, knowledge, the ‘tree of good and evil’. 
It makes the ancient hero impossible—the courageous, unreflective 
man, the Achilles, the Sir Lancelot. The modern hero is the Hamlet, 
the Faust, Dostoeysky’s beetle-man in Notes from Under the Floor- 
boards, who is contemptuous and envious of the man of action, ‘who 
lowers his head and charges like a bull’. (Huxley, like Dostoevsky, 
takes pleasure in comparing men to beetles. Gumbril states, ‘I glory 
in the name of earwig.’) Antic Hay might be sub-titled: How Not to 
be Hamlet. The solution that is briefly examined and rejected in this 
novel is: Wear a blond beard. 


But is it absolutely necessary that Not Being a Hamlet involves 
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3 bad faith? Nietszche obviously thought so. Play acting is bad faith. 
_ In that case, living up to an ideal is also bad faith? This is also 


4 


_ implied in Huxley’s rejection of Shelley in his early poetry. He 


found the Shelleyan ideal too difficult to live up to, and rejected 
it. To accept would have been bad faith. 

But what, then, would be good faith? It would be simple, instinc- 
tive life, unreflective vitality. And this kind of instinctiveness is 
impossible for the Hamlet. For better or worse, self-analysis has been 

thrust upon him. There is no turning back— except in bad faith. 

But in Huxley, self-analysis is unfairly handicapped with another 
piece of ballast—sheer worthlessness, triviality, frivolity. His 
Hamlets never reach tragic stature. They chatter in a highly-cul- 
tured manner, they ruminate and analyse—but there are no 
Nietzsches or T. E. Lawrences among them. His next novel, Those 
Barren Leaves, is a boring feat of social comedy and intellectual 
agility, that fails to confront a single issue of real life. The characters 
are either weaklings or fools, and Huxley seems contented to live 
in their world and poke fun at them. 

Point Counterpoint is a return to seriousness. Manifestly in- 
fluenced by Gide’s Faux Monnayeurs, it tackles the Hamlet problem, 
the problem of bad faith, as honestly as Huxley is capable of tackling 
it. There are three major characters in it—Philip, Rampion and 
Spandrell, and each plays his part in the exposition. Philip Quarles — 
again containing elements of self-portraiture—is a bloodless thinker 
of the Russell type; Rampion—a portrait of D. H. Lawrence—repre- 
sents instinct, unreflective vitality, intuitive strength; Spandrell— 
apparently inspired by Stavrogin in Dostoevsky’s Devils—is a man 
without motive, too clever, too rich, and bored. 

Philip’s marriage is menaced by his own dehydrated intellectuality, 
and by Everard Webley, the leader of the League of British Fascists, 
who is in love with Philip’s wife. On this level, the novel contains 
the usual Huxley antinomies: Chinless Intellect versus Big-Chinned 
Bad Faith. But Rampion appears as a type of man preferable to 
either. Philips reflects: 

Being with Rampion rather depresses me; for he makes me see 
what a great gulf separates the knowledge of the obvious from 
the actual living of it. And oh, the difficulties of crossing the gulf! 
I perceive now that the real charm of the intellectual life . . . is 
its easiness. It’s the substitution of simple intellectual schemata 
for the complexities of reality . . . it’s much easier to be an intel- 
lectual child or a lunatic than a harmonious adult man. 

This is the aim of Huxley’s work, then: to try to portray, to create 
a picture of, a harmonious, adult man—Gumbril’s Complete Man. 
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But it would seem as if Rampion was included rather as a compliment 
to D. H. Lawrence than as a tenable solution of the problem of the 
Complete Man. Rampion is, in fact, rather a bore (as D. H. Lawrence 


found him, on reading the novel). At one point in the novel, Rampion ~ 


passionately attacks Shelley for bad faith—for being a ‘bloodless 
white worm’ of idealism who had lost contact with ‘Mother Earth’. 
But Back-to-Nature Rampion does not seem to be Mother Earth’s 
answer to Shelley’s calumny. (Huxley obviously wanted to portray 
the Nature-god type of artist— the type that Thomas Mann declared 
Tolstoy and Goethe represented—but Huxley’s artistry failed to rise 
to the occasion; Rampion, like Tolstoy, expresses his distrust of 
Beethoven—in this case the 3rd movement of Opus 132—but the 
effect he produces is of a kind of undergraduate cantankerousness.) 
Rampion is too unreflective to be heroic. 

In his soliloquy on the ‘harmonious adult man’, Philip has touched 
on another existentialist problem: that of authentic and unauthentic 
existence. Unauthentic experience, in fact, is almost another name 
for bad faith; but with this difference: Bad faith is a form of deliberate 
self-deception. Unauthentic existence may be simply a mistake. A 
man has not committed bad faith until ‘knowing the good, he 
chooses the bad’. When a man discovers that he is half-living instead 
of living, he has achieved a degree of self-knowledge that demands 
that he dismantle his life and personality, and start building again 
from the bottom. Philip is living an unauthentic existence, but he 
knows it, and it worries.him. He actually tries, at one point in the 
novel, to commit bad faith, by seducing a plump and silly woman 
whom he doesn’t really want, merely to feel himself ‘the conqueror’, 
the seducer. This doesn’t work either. 

Spandrell, the other major character in the book, is also intelligent 
enough to perceive that he is living an unauthentic existence —a life 
of boredoms, seductions, witty conversations— worthless and stupid. 
He tells himself that he is different from his worthless, loquacious 
companions in one important respect — that he is capable of action. 
To prove this to himself, he murders Everard Webley, the fascist 
leader. This proves his point—but it doesn’t make the action seem 
morally significant. He has proved he has the power to act—but 
he still has no idea of what to do. He has so far lost touch with the 
springs of his own vitality and instinct that he is like a man without 
a compass in a desert. Instead of setting out to discipline himself to 
recover his ‘compass’, he prefers to commit suicide. 

Point Counterpoint is superficial, bloodless, observed. It intellec- 
tualizes in preference to attempting to enter into, to participate, to 
feel. It satirizes with the precision of a butcher cutting up a pig, 
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_ but there is something disgusting in the massacre of all the characters 
_ in this way. This, of course, does not minimize Huxley's achievement, 
_ but it makes it badly lopsided. And the paradox is that Huxley 
understands all this so well— intellectually — yet is helpless to remedy 
it practically. 

The problem, of course, is that Huxley would regard it as bad 
_ faith to stop intellectualizing, and yet while he intellectualizes, he 
_ delays indefinitely the act of starting to live, to create. This paradox 
is revealed particularly clearly in the work of the late twenties. 
Point Counterpoint is followed by a volume of essays, Do What 
You Will, where one feels new perceptions revealing themselves. 
_ Inan essay on Swift, he condemns Swift’s maniacal loathing of the 
body and its functions. In Francis and Grigory he compares St Francis 
unfavourably with Rasputin, emphasizing Rasputin’s Blakeian- 
Lawrencian love of the body. In an essay on Baudelaire, he dismisses 
Dostoevsky (with particular reference to The Possessed) as a kind of 
emotional masturbator who created characters without bodies. One 
is surprised, in fact, not to find essays in praise of Tolstoy, Whitman 
and Blake in the book. 

And yet when one turns to Huxley’s novels, one is immediately 
struck by the Swiftian distaste for the body. And in Point Counter- 
point, one finds just such bodiless characters as he condemns in 
Dostoevsky — particularly Spandrell. This is what is so astounding 
about Huxley; his ability to be intellectually right, and yet somehow, 
creatively, all wrong. 

And when one turns to his next novel, Brave New World, the same 
paradox stands out. Intellectually, the book is an exposure of the 
communist-humanist fallacy—the idea that man is perfectible, and 
needs only better social conditions. And yet the central character 
is once again the Chinless Intelligent man. The book deserves every 
epithet of high praise: brilliant, amusing, penetrating, intelligent. 
But it is negative. The existential problem—How Not to be a 
Hamlet —is still as unanswered as in 1923 when he published Antic 
Hay. The book is an argument against mere reason and ‘common 
sense’. The enlightened sexual relationships are exposed as boring 
and meaningless. The high standard of education makes for medio- 
crity. The book argues for the personal against the impersonal, for 
the poetry of Shakespeare against the economics of Marx. Yet though 
Huxley is so expert at exposing the meaningless and boring, the 
un-vital and futile, he has no creative power to express the vital, the 
heroic. Intellectually, he understands it; he will quote with approval 
Robert Burns or Rabelais; but his serious books continue to be about 


boring nonentities. 
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By 1932, it should have become apparent to most observe 1" 
not long before—that Huxley was a man in search of an ides 
live by. He had begun by rejecting Shelley, and the rejectionng 
reached a climax when Rampion was made to dismiss Shelley 
‘bloodless white worm’. Yet like Shelley, Huxley has always beg 
‘world-betterer’ at heart, and a world betterer must have a sé 
ideals. 

His next novel, Eyeless in Gaza (1936) is a kind of brothe 
Point Counterpoint, just as Brave New World is a brother of 4 
Hay. Intellectually, it isan enormous advance on Point Counterpo 
To begin with, he has come to recognize that a stern spiritual 
cipline is necessary to answer the problem of How Not to 
Hamlet;-that intellect is not enough. Once again, the central chara 
is the oversensitive modest man, but this time, he undergoes a 
of Wilhelm Meister apprenticeship during which he begins to un 
stand why his personal relations have always been so messy ana 
satisfactory. He reads various saints and mystics, and comes tod 
the need for discipline, and he also recognizes his social responsibp 
At the end of the book, he goes to speak at a pacifist meeting 
he knows he will be beaten up. 

But considered as a creative feat, the book is far less satisff 
than Brave New World. Once again, most of the characterss 
dreary failures. There is the hysterical nymphomaniac woman, 
handsome, stupid cad who is successful in love, the long e 
from a journal in which the hero ruminates. And Huxley has a > 
of seeming to detest everybody he writes about. One must appr«: 
the book cheerfully prepared to feel contempt for everybody in} 
otherwise, it will provide no pleasure. 

Eyeless in Gaza is followed by a brilliant and positive essay I 
and Means, an exhaustive examination of the social and religt 
ideas expounded in Eyeless in Gaza. Again, it affords striking evide 
of how positive and creative Huxley could be when merely thin. 
about problems. The volume is an attempt ‘to relate the probl 
of domestic and international politics, of war and economics . . 
a theory of the ultimate nature of reality’. Huxley’s view of 
ultimate nature of reality’ coincides with that of the Bhagavad ' 
and the Christian mystics, and it is present in everything he 
written since 1936. In a certain sense, Huxley had ended his spiri 
pilgrimage when he decided that there is an absolute spiritual rea 
and that man’s sole business is to ‘know’ it, vitally and immedia’ 

And yet, creatively speaking, Huxley had by no means discov 
his absolute. His next novel, After Many a Summer, is perhaps 
dullest he has ever written. But what is most interesting is that it h 
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_ back to Huxley’s work of two decades before—the Peacockian dis- 
_ Cussions of Crome Yellow and Those Barren Leaves. And this, sur- 
_ prisingly, is also true of his next two novels. Time Must Have a Stop 
(1945) is about a shy young poet with much in common with Denis 
and Gumbril. Huxley actually borrows one scene from Antic Hay 
(the play scene with the prostitute) and transfers his new hero into 
_ it. And Ape and Essence reads like an appendix to Brave New World, 
with the single difference that his forecast of the fate of our civiliza- 
tion has become far more violent and catastrophic. These novels— 
particularly Time Must Have a Stop—deserve more discussion than 
I have space for in this essay, but viewed from the existential stand- 
point that I have taken, they add nothing to what has already been 
deduced from Point Counterpoint and Eyeless in Gaza. 

What is most interesting is that these three unsuccessful novels 
are each followed by a highly successful critical book. After Many a 
Summer is followed by Grey Eminence, a superb reconstruction of 
the life of Father Joseph of Paris, which contains descriptions of the 
Thirty Years War that are more exciting and moving than anything 
in the novels. Time Must Have a Stop is followed by The Perennial 
Philosophy, Huxley’s best account of his views on ultimate reality, 
and probably the best introduction ever written to religious mysti- 
cism. Ape and Essence was followed by The Devils of Loudun, that 
curious examination of morbid and hysterical psychology, which 
has the same evocative power as Grey Eminence. 


The main recognition that emerges from considering Huxley’s 
work from an existential viewpoint is that he has stood still as a 
creator. The purpose of art is to convey a sense of zest, of joy. Even 
the most gloomy books can give an impression of power and vitality; 
like tragic music, they exercise a cathartic power on the emotions. 
But Huxley’s best creative work—the work in which he conveys a 
sense of life—appears in his earliest novels and in his early poetry. 
A strong sense of life underlies Crome Yellow and Antic Hay; it has 
disappeared completely in Point Counterpoint and Eyeless in Gaza. 

What is more, the heroes of the early books are indubitably heroes 
—they are men struggling for more life, and the reader participates 
in their struggle. They are weaklings, but they come over as real 
people. This is not true of Philip Quarles or Anthony Beavis. 

There is one interesting aspect of Huxley’s novels that I have 
not touched upon, and it has considerable bearing upon his exis- 
tential position: the importance of sex. It would not be untrue to say 
that the burden of the action in all the novels is carried by adultery 
and fornication. 
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Now sex has close connection with the heroic. ‘None but the 
brave deserve the fair.’ Huxley’s early heroes feel that their lack 
of courage condemns them to sexual unfulfilment. Denis and 
Gumbril are perhaps naturally concerned with sex, for it is the 
symbol of their personal inadequacy. But Philip Quarles and Anthony _ 
Beavis are both reasonably sexually fulfilled. And sex continues to 
occupy the centre of the stage in these novels. Huxley has this much 
in common with Maupassant and Zola; that whenever a female 
character is introduced—a young one— you know it is only a matter 
of time before the author will have her in bed. Even in Huxley’s 
latest work, sex continues to dominate. In the opening chapters of 
The Devils of Loudun, the adventures of the ‘goat in a biretta’ are 
described with relish — particularly the seduction of the young virgin. 
In the Genius and the Goddess, the great scientist is condemned for 
being a ‘bloodless white worm’, while the lovemaking of his wife 
(the ‘goddess’) and his young assistant is glorified in a manner that 
recalls D. H. Lawrence. It would seem that the sexual unfulfilment 
that haunted Denis Stone and Gumbril remains a dominant theme 
with Huxley through the work of forty years. And so does the 
nagging feeling of the inferiority of the intellectual. 

Some light is thrown on this in The Doors of Perception, where 
Huxley confesses that he has always experienced the world as a 
curiously grey place, and that mescalin made him see it momentarily 
as brilliantly attractive. The theory that Huxley advances to explain 
this is of great interest. He comments that, left to themselves, the 
senses would probably always burn with this fierceness that mescalin 
induces. But mescalin also induced a delicious sense of irresponsi- 
bility and relaxation—a complete lack of desire to do anything. 
Huxley points out that if all men felt this all the time, nothing would 
ever get done in the world, and we would still all be savages. So it is 
possible that the brain has some valve that prevents us from seeing 
things too gloriously, and thus keeps us to our dull tasks. Mescalin 
releases this valve. So, of course, do sex and passionate belief. 

Huxley’s mescalin theory throws a great deal of light on him. 
Huxley is a man who has spent his life in a search for unity, com- 
pleteness (‘the Complete Man’). He began by rejecting the unity 
that Shelleyan idealism gives to the world; he rejected it as a form 
of bad faith. But the unity he has been imposing on the world ever 
since, is only an intellectual unity; an artificial unity, like that of 
Hegel’s philosophy. The most important elements have somehow 
got away. Kierkegaard was the first to point out that this kind of 
unity is also ‘bad faith’. And Huxley offers the key to this when he 
admits that he has always seen the world as a dull, grey place. Com- 
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pared with, say, the novels of the early Hemingway, Huxley’s world 
_is a strange, twilit area, with no violent colours and sensations, as 
_ subtly depressing as a badly lit room. It is the early Huxley, the poet 
Huxley, who is most artistically satisfying. Yet Huxley himself 
would undoubtedly consider these early books among his least satis- 
_ fying works. 
a To summarize: Huxley has aimed at a synthesis, and each new book 
adds something to it; but it is an intellectual synthesis, not an exis- 
tential one. All the old negative elements that make for disruption 
keep getting included, the same premise about the inferiority of 
‘the Chinless Intelligent Man, about fundamental human pettiness, 
the sexual frustration. The intellectual synthesis, at its best, becomes 
~ wisdom; but the existential synthesis is something far more com- 
plete, something that can only be approximated to by words like 
‘salvation’ and ‘vision’. And it does not, in any way, depend upon 
supernatural ‘grace’; it is a matter of straightforward discipline over 
_a lifetime. 
To bring this to more particular cases: the problem that still 
- remains unanswered in Huxley’s work is the problem of the hero, 
the great man. It is an imaginative challenge. Intellect has been the 
instrument of the Huxleyan synthesis, but imagination is the instru- 
ment of the existential synthesis. In the whole range of Huxley’s 
work, there seem to be very few people he holds up to admiration. 
There is Rampion; Father Joseph (of Grey Eminence), the Italian 
pacifist of Time Must Have a Stop. These men make the impression 
of being good men, but ‘human, all too human’, lacking the stature 
possessed by a Nietzsche, a Nijinsky, the possibility of tragedy that 
always goes with immensity, with frantic rejection of human in- 
adequacy, and a fanatical idealism that strives to eclipse it. 

Is it too late to hope for Huxley to accept the imaginative chal- 
lenge, to produce a hero of such spiritual stature that his problem 
of How Not to be a Hamlet will be answered once and for all? 
Certainly, Huxley continues to show an astounding vitality and in- 
ventiveness that no one can fail to admire. Yet even his intellectual 
premises of today seem to make a new approach unlikely. He be- 
comes more and more preoccupied with the problems of humanity 
rather than the problems of individual existence; with Henry George 
rather than Henry James. In a recent letter (which I quote with his 
permission), he stated: 

‘The study of literature and art is surely a very indirect and in- 
adequate way of studying the total human situation, if only because 
many of the most significant aspects of that situation simply don’t 
lend themselves to treatment in literature. For example, how can 
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anyone write a play, poem or novel about the pressure of population 
on resources?’ 

With a clarity and insight with which I emphatically agree, he - 
speaks of Look Back in Anger as ‘surely far more negative than any- 
thing I have been guilty of; for it is merely the story of a neurotic 
who wallows in his neurosis and refuses to come to terms with the © 
kind of universe we have been born into’. Speaking of the problem 
of the hero, he has said, in another letter: 

‘Perhaps the decline of the hero in a large scale social context 
is the obscure realization of the fact that such a hero is merely a 
substitute for good government, a man who makes up by his good 
qualities and improvised actions for deficiencies in a social order. . . .’ 

The problems raised by these paragraphs would need to be dis- 
cussed in the context of a large volume on existentialism. It is again 
the problem of commitment to a political ideal, that has much in 
common with Sartre’s type of commitment. Yet must all human 
spiritual effort be committed to some form of social idealism? In 
our universities, there is still such a thing as mathematics for its 
own sake, and the whole modern structure of mathematics rests on 
enthusiasts like Newton, who did mathematics ‘for fun’. There are 
still scientists whose aim is scientific knowledge for its own sake, 
and not for the sake of bigger bombs or electronic brains. Is Art to 
be the one field that must be geared to social thinking? Besides, the 
uncommitted writer is not really uncommitted; Shelley and 
Dostoevsky were not uncommitted; but they were emphatically not 
committed in the same way as a modern Soviet ‘realist’ novelist. 

Diametrically opposed to Huxley’s feeling of the artist’s social 
commitment is the Shavian view—completely existentialist —that 
the artist’s business is to project an ideal of greatness, which men 
will then strive to bring into the world, inspired by the artist’s vision. 

Michelangelo left a proof 

On the Sistine chapel roof 

Where the old primeval Adam 
Can disturb globe-trotting madam 
Till her bowels are in a heat, 

Proof that there’s a purpose set, 
Before the secret working mind, 
Profane perfection of mankind. 

Yeats’s Under Ben Bulben is also full of the existentialist vision. 

Existentialism is an assertion of man as spirit. Its answers are ex- 
pressed in terms of authentic and unauthentic existence, of honesty 
and self-deception. An examination of Huxley’s work from this point 
of view has a somewhat gloomy moral. It leaves no doubt of his 
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_ intellectual honesty and courage. But it also leaves no doubt that 
intellectual honesty is not enough. The finger of existential criticism 
_ points nearer home, at the whole complex that makes up the man. 

_ Its criterion is not the idea behind the work, but the texture of its 

creation. It speaks well of Huxley that his work can be examined 

_ from this existential viewpoint. The work of most other contem- 

_ porary writers offers no possible area of contact. Huxley’s work 

presents a generous area, and every work he publishes adds some- 

thing new to it. Yet human stature remains depressingly dwarfish 
in his books. He has commented on this problem: 

I don’t feel that the hero becomes heroic in passing from self- 
analysis to belief. He becomes heroic in using intelligence and 
love to do good in minutely organized particulars—and doing 
good, let it be remembered, to people each of whom is unique, 
and has his or her particular need to have love and the fruits of 
intelligence applied in a specific and unique way. This is the kind 
of hero I hope some day to be able to portray. 

It is impossible not to feel that there has been something heroic in 
Huxley’s own endeavour, over the past twenty-five years, to create a 
synthesis, even if that synthesis itself seems to be inadequate. 
Existential criticism can only point out that ‘literary criticism’ is 
a poor key to his work. This in itself is perhaps the highest compli- 
ment one can pay an author. 
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My FACE For THE WorLD To SEE by Alfred Hayes. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

THE RETURN OF ANSEL GiBBs by Frederick Buechner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 1¢s.) 

Home From THE Hix by William Humphrey. (Chatto and Windus. 
16s.) 

On THE Roap by Jack Kerouac. (Deutsch. 1§s.) 

FLASH AND FILIGREE by Terry Southern. (Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 


Five new American novels, all different in style, setting and tone: 
just the thing, one would have expected, to call forth a flow of 
literary generalization about the virtues and vices, state and prospects 
of contemporary American fiction. But the only response that they, 
as a group, engender in me is geographical—what a large place 
America is, not a country but a continent. By and large there are 
three backgrounds against which the action of an English novel can 
occur: London, the country and the North, which for the purposes 
of fiction can pretty well be taken to begin at the outer edges of 
North Oxford. America is much more various. There are Manhattan, 
Exurbia, the New England townships of Marquand, Cozzens and 
H. Lloyd Warner, Boston, the Middle West, California, the South, 
Florida, Texas. In both countries there are fictional blanks on the 
map. Kettering and Market Harborough fail to register in much the 
same way as Baltimore or Cincinnatti. English parallels can certainly 
be found for the literary provinces of America but they are not very 
convincing. Manhattan is Mayfair, Kensington and Chelsea; Exurbia 
is Goring, Beaconsfield and Kingston-on-Thames; Winchester, Salis- 
bury and Exeter are our New England towns; Boston equals Oxford 
and/or Cambridge; the Middle West is East Anglia; California turns 
into Devon and Cornwall, with Torquay, presumably as Hollywood; 
the South is quite simply the North; Florida is Brighton; and Texas, 
finally, prickly sense of nationhood, carefully cultivated tradition 
of independence, boasting and all, is, of course, Scotland. 
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vie One of the five novels, Kerouac’s, is geographically all over the 
place, being, amongst other things, a Whitmanian hymn to the sheer 
variety of America. Each of the other four has a precise local habita- 

tion: Buechner’s in a faint and cerebral Manhattan, Humphrey’s in 
_ Texas, Hayes’s and Southern’s in Southern California. One currently 
_much-exploited region is unrepresented: the Exurb where organiza- 
‘tion men in grey flannel suits scurry anxiously about in the lonely 
crowd. Buechner and Hayes are abstract and schematic, 
Parasitic on the known character of their chosen settings. Texas, 
elaborately refracted through a thick lens of Faulkner, is the most 
interesting character in Humphrey’s book. The whole tone and 
_ approach of Flash and Filigree, a chilly, elegant fantasy, a beautifully 
handled exercise in the absurd, is an indirect comment on the South 
‘Californian civilization it depicts. On The Road is full of scenery, 
highway numbers, the exaltations of arrival in new places and despite 
the ham-fisted ‘spontaneity’ of the writing a certain amount gets 
across but the fundamental silliness of the entire undertaking ensures 
that these perceptions never strike deeper than the most obvious and 
brightly coloured surfaces. 

My Face For The World To See is another spare little tune played 
on the same rather melancholy instrument that tootled out In Love. 
An ageing Writer fishes a girl out of the sea in which she appears to 
‘want to drown herself during a Hollywood party. They embark on 
an affair. She is a neurotic, unsuccessfully aspiring actress with inter- 
mittent delusions of persecution, he is unable to detach himself from 
an unsympathetic wife (though he manages to get away to Holly- 
wood for half the year without her, an enviable arrangement). His 
wife announces that she is about to appear and the affair folds up in 
a long drawn-out scene with the girl drunk and raving in a Freudian 
manner. With the help of a friend the Writer extricates himself from 
the situation. All is dust and ashes. This discouraging little story is 
told with precision and economy. The raw material is familiar enough 
for the author to fall back on brief allusions to make his points. A 
few broken ramblings about parental conflict are thrown out and 
the reader is left to work out the girl’s case-history for himself. 
Thoroughly readable, an altogether professional job, it is not really 
terribly interesting or memorable. There is something painfully 
mannered about the whiskyfied sadness of the hero. You feel you 
are being insidiously compelled to say to him, in the words of 
Hemingway’s classic colonel on looking at himself naked in the 
mirror, ‘you poor beat-up old bastard, you’. The tone is a mixture of 
knowingness, resignation and self-pity, too much of a trick to create 
the impression it is supposed to. 
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Frederick Buechner’s previous books have dealt with small 


sequestered groups of oddities and exquisites emotionally inter-_ 


acting at a very rarefied level. Very much paleface stuff. I seem to 
recall an extremely fat savant with homosexual propensities in one 
of them who made a good deal of fuss about having a pet monkey. 
In The Return of Ansel Gibbs Buechner has moved, or intended to 
move, into a more open and workaday world. Ansel Gibbs is a public 
man recalled from memoir-writing in Montana to service at a post 
in the Cabinet which remains in a Jamesian way entirely unspecified 
throughout the book. En route for Washington he stops off in New 
York to see his daughter and some other people. A young man, at 
once in love with his daughter and for whose father’s death Gibbs 
feels guilty, gets him to appear on a TV show where he argues with 
a political opponent in such a way as to reveal unequivocally to the 
watching millions his moral relativism, contempt for patriotic cant, 
etc, etc. But after some unpremeditated outbursts of violence directed 
at the young man, whether for exposing him to political danger 
or planning to marry his daughter or both or neither is not at all 
clear, he heeds the call of duty and takes up his post. The book is 
written in a curiously stilted way and with immense deliberation. 
It is like the prosier parts of Eliot’s later plays. This quality comes 
out especially in the epigrams of Louise von Louwe, his daughter’s 
spinster aunt. ‘Dumb animals and certain middle-aged celibates have 
a way of smelling danger or thinking they do.’ ‘Always make friends 
with the inevitable while you still can.’ The clipped, unearthly 
manner, the grotesqueness of most of the characters (nearly all of 
them Characters), the indifference to the ordinary composition and 
natural requirements of the world—in all this there is something 
Compton-Burnettish, but the likeness is only skin-deep, there is none 
of her matter. Sleek and stuffy, this is a longish way from the blurb’s 
hit-or-miss description: ‘a moving dramatization of the conflict be- 
tween private integrity and public duty’. 

Home From The Hill seems to have come in for a fair amount 
of favourable comment. It is certainly well written and quite shapely 
but it is about as original as the thirty-eighth instalment of a Western 
serial on television. It deals with the principal family of a small 
Texas town—the Hunnicutts, who comprise Cap’n Wade, hunter, 
lecher and man of property, Miz Hannah, his plain, betrayed, in- 
furiated wife and their sole issue, Theron, a sensitive, priggish figure. 
Miz Hannah shields the boy from knowledge of his father’s nocturnal 


prowlings. When he does find out the crashing of his idol knocks | 


him endways. All three of the main characters are very faintly 
sketched in but we know them so well already that it does not 
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_ Matter very much. Still Humphrey does rather exploit the arche- 
_ typal nature of his material. No explanation is given of the Captain’s 
remarkable amatory performance. The development of the plot is 


arbitrary in the extreme. Theron, unhinged by the revelation of his 


F father’s darker side, makes a strictly incredible mess of his relations 
‘ with the inevitably beautiful Libby Halstead. Grim necessity broods 
- over the scene but it does not lie in the nature of the characters or 


in their actions. It springs fully-formed from the author’s deter- 


_ mination to write something sombre and tragic in the approved 
Southern manner. The final curtain with its toll of deaths and lunacy 


stands in no integral relation to what has gone before. But this is a 
dynastic Southern novel, some considerable way after Faulkner, so 
death and lunacy we must have. It is all supposed to take place in 
the late 1930s but it might just as well be the late 1860s apart from a 
few incongruous references to cars and telephones. The story is set 
out in a fairly amateurish way. It starts with a Faulknerian flash- 


* back from Miz Hannah’s recent funeral but after that chronology is 
- perfectly regular. From time to time the impression is given that 


the story is being told by one of the men who with poignant 
typicality are described in the very first sentence as squatting in the 
north-east corner of the town square whittling. But most of the 
time the standard god-like observer is in action with full insight 
into the characters’ deeper feelings and unspoken thoughts. Alto- 
gether a long, dull haul to nowhere. 

On The Road is not exactly a good book but it is at least interest- 
ingly symptomatic. As against the rigor mortis of Humphrey it is 
lively and full, indeed overfull, of movement. In a way it is hardly a 
book at all, being much more an amorphous quantity of literary 
substance, a sort of fluid of largely homogeneous composition. Any 
twenty pages of its considerable length are pretty much like any 
other twenty pages. The narrator leaves his free bed and board at 
Aunty’s in Paterson, N.J., hitch-hikes from one end of the country 
to another, eats in bus terminals, spends too much on whisky and 
beer, takes odd jobs, tries, with endearingly infrequent success, to 
make girls, listens to a lot of jazz (described with unreadably in- 
choate enthusiasm), admires the strange characters that fate strews 
in his path, runs into his beat generation pals at Mill City, Denver, 
Testament and San Francisco, returns to Paterson, N.J., and then we 
start all over again. There are endless emotional ups and downs, false 
starts, changes of scene, changes of companions, a constant kaleido- 
scope of entirely pointless and generally harmless youthful activity. 
The purpose of it all is not made clear. Sometimes it seems that the 
narrator, a novelist of course, is after material. At others it would 
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appear that the supposedly intense experiences of this kind of travel 
are their own reward. Kerouac has been described as ‘the new Buddha 
of American prose’ and as the creator of ‘a spontaneous bop prosody 
and original classic literature’ by his colleague Allen Ginsberg, 
author of Howl. He is clearly.the main prose figure of the San 
Francisco school and all its delightful appurtenances are on view in 
this novel. There are leather jackets, pieces of paper coated with 
benzedrine, fixes administered in the privacy of the bathroom and, 
full marks for this one, a Reichian orgone accumulator on which 
the characters sometimes sit. Kerouac is revealed on the dust-jacket 
as a shy, sensitive, rather furtive-looking individual and, given the 
role for whiclrhe has cast himself, he is, at thirty-five, quite elderly. 
His book is very mild in spirit, even sweet-natured. There is 
a minimum of hatred, face-bashing, anger and the rest of it. There 
are some mentions of violence but they are peripheral, popped in 
arbitrarily for a little extra kick like a shake of pepper. Everyone 
is pretty amiable and kindly, there are always aunties or other 
moneyed persons to fall back on and one only steals cars for fun. 
This would be an excellent book for a dentist’s waiting-room. It 
requires little attention from the reader, is moderately engrossing 
in its silly way for a little while and after that little while it is very 
easy to put down. 

Much the most enjoyable of these five books is Terry Southern’s 
Flash and Filigree. It is a work of unclassifiable or indefinable in- 
tention, a pure literary artifice, carried out with admirable dexterity 
and control. Dr Eichner is a dermatologist at the Hauptman Clinic, 
Babs Mintner is a nurse there. The story revolves round them and 
they, so to speak, revolve with it. Eichner is a man of absurd 
rationality, ready for anything, and all of whose acts, however extra- 
ordinary they may seem, are the outcome of profoundly calculated 
policy. Babs is in a state of tumescent virginity from which she 
emerges in a splendidly executed seduction scene. The doctor is in- 
volved in a motor accident and in consequence of this undergoes a 
series of demanding adventures with hyper-Chandlerian policemen, 
the courts and a disorganized private investigator. Everything comes 
out all right in the end. The book closes with Babs and her seducer, 
Ralph, facing a future of united bliss and the doctor waking up in 
the middle of the night to dictate a letter to the editor of a magazine 
called Tiny Car. This is a very funny and beautifully written book, 
a series of acute perceptions of human peculiarity. It has no para- 
phrasable content, the only thing to do with it is to read it. It has | 
more in common with Alice Through The Looking-Glass than with 
any of the other books reviewed here. It is impossible to imagine what 
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_ Terry Southern will do next but whatever it is it ought to be good. 
‘ 
x ANTHONY QUINTON 


_ THE YOUNG CagsAR by Rex Warner. (Collins. 16s.) 
_ ZeNoBIA by Angus Heriot. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 


_ Gravitas, that sheet-anchor of the ancient Roman virtues, is not so 
highly rated these days, and one by one those formidable statues 
from the pages of Plutarch and Suetonius are stepping down off 
their pedestals and striding into print. It was Claudius, of course, 
_ who started the rot. But Mr Graves was not much concerned with 
the lessons of history in the Claudius books. Their effect was above 
all to startle and to entertain, by giving us an apocryphal picture of 
the early Caesars: the threads of prophecy, sub-history, scandal and 
other palace arcana were woven together with infinite skill to show 
us the seamy side of the imperial purple, the story behind the head- 
lines. Mr Warner plays the game according to an altogether stricter 
set of rules and his book is mercifully free from what might nowa- 
days be called the This Is Your Life approach, although it would 
surely be more accurate to describe it as a fictional autobiography 
than as a novel. 

The story is told as an extended flash-back, in which at the 
famous dinner-party with Lepidus the night before the Ides, Caesar 
surveys his career up to his first consulship and the assumption of 
his first major command in Gaul at the age of forty-three. Indeed 
to do what Mr Warner has done, to create the illusion of a great 
man summing up his age with the peculiar idiom and authority of 
a personal utterance, does demand the gifts of the novelist rather 
than those of the biographer or the classical scholar, and certainly 
the most arresting passages are those in which Caesar meditates on 
the springs of revolution, civil war and dictatorship, and writes his 
own travel-book of the road to power. 

Mr Warner dwells at length on Caesar’s attachments both by 
family and by temperament to the democratic party at Rome. His 
aunt had married the plebeian general Marius and Caesar himself 
at eighteen, in one of his more impulsive and attractive actions, 
married the daughter of the democratic consul Cinna, and risked 
his life by refusing to divorce her at Sulla’s orders. In the long run, 
no doubt, Caesar’s victory over the senatorial order owed much to 
this capacity which he developed early in life for seeing far beyond 
the interests of his own class—no aristocrat was ever more the 
master of ‘the common touch’: in the short run his radical connec- 
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tions debarred him until he was over forty from the level of com- 
mand which Pompey had held in his early twenties. Reading of 
Caesar’s career as a machine politician in the sixties B.C., ‘the 
master’, as Victorian academics liked to call him, ‘of the reeking 
multitude of the Suburra’, it is almost never the programme, almost 
always the strategy which compels the admiration. All his qualities, 
opportunism, generosity, success with women, are capitalized— even 
his extravagance becomes an asset: every part is played as the 
moment demands. Mr Warner’s narrative points the moral by stress- 
ing the weakness of the superman’s hand at this stage. It is a contest 
of quality against quantity, in which Caesar is destined to prevail 
over Pompey’s luck and Crassus’s wealth, partly through an alto- 
gether superior self-knowledge, and an infallible sense of political 
timing, partly through that genius for handling men which entitled 
him to claim without arrogance that he had never (unlike his rivals) 
commanded a soldier who would betray him. 

In a book of this kind the style is as vital an element of characteriza- 
tion as any. There is a monolithic quality in Caesar’s writings, a 
weight and a flatness which are curiously paralleled in Mr Warner’s 
own. The latter, at any rate, largely ignoring local colour and period 
detail and concentrating upon his subject’s characteristic mode of 
expression, succeeds to a remarkable degree in catching the Caesarean 
intellect in action—its attack, its logic, its meticulous ordering of 
the past. The same device enables him to portray Caesar’s contem- 
poraries, Marius, Sulla, Cicero and the rest with a partiality and a 
bite which are the memoir-writer’s privilege, denied to the historian. 

Of course by giving us Caesar’s own version Mr Warner has con- 
siderably limited his scope. Deceptively candid up to a point, the 
speaker is always selecting his material: Caesar is the kind of auto- 
biographer who addresses himself to an audience, not to a confessor, 
and in such a context we cannot expect to learn much either of 
the great lover or of the bulk buyer of votes. Yet Caesar could fairly 
claim to have deceived his opponents as little as possible and himself 
almost never. We are shown how he profits from his mistakes and 
how the crucial decisions in his early career may relate to something 
quite other than the obvious crises. Mr Warner has offered an 
ingenious and often a persuasive solution to the problem which 
evidently baffled Caesar’s contemporaries, the problem of discerning 
in this protean young man —aristocrat, progressive politician, 
lawyer, fashionable co-respondent and priest—the maquette, as it 
were, for the military and administrative colossus which emerged 
in his middle age. 5 


Mr Heriot’s novel also takes the form of a narrative set down on 
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fs the last night of a man’s life, although this time in full knowledge 
ot his approaching death. The story is told by Longinus, the Greek 
_ philosopher, literary critic and amateur diplomatic adviser, whom 
_the Romans executed as the scapegoat for the ambitious Queen of 
_ Palmyra. It is written in striking contrast to the recent handling of 
_ the same theme by Mr Alexander Baron. The latter is the Technicolor 
version, a high-gloss, high-powered scenario which cuts dramatically 
from desert to battlefield to boudoir, and stars Aurelian, the emperor- 
from-the-ranks. Mr Heriot is comparatively little concerned with 
the action or with the crude outlines which have kept Zenobia’s 
name in the story-books. He is interested in precisely those things 
- which have been forgotten about, the complexity of Zenobia’s 
character, the diversity of the Roman Empire at this period, its 
riotous abundance of conflicting creeds, its Eastern diplomacy, the 
plutocratic civilization of Palmyra itself. If the pressure at times 
drops a trifle low, the portraiture is subtle, the scholarship impressive 
and easily worn and the style extremely readable. 
IAN SCOTT-KILVERT 


THE ROMANTIC ASSERTION by R. A. Foakes. (Methuen. 16s.) 
PogeTs’ GRAMMAR by Francis Berry. (Routledge. 21s.) 
THE SHAPING SPIRIT by A. Alvarez. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 


Mr Foakes and Mr Berry are both university lecturers in English and 
their books are praiseworthy attempts to state and develop a single 
literary theme. The idea behind each volume is original and ambitious 
but Mr Foakes’s essay has been conceived and written as a book and 
has therefore considerable unity and force, whereas Mr Berry has 
been tempted to use material not strictly relevant to his purpose 
which itself is treated a trifle scrappily. 

Mr Foakes begins by remarking (and I put his arguments in their 
simplest terms) that both modern critics and modern poets are 
primarily interested in a poetry of metaphor and are possessed 
of the notion that a good poem must be taut, paradoxical, ironical, 
self-contained, and so forth. Such critics and poets usually believe 
that Romantic and Victorian poetry falls short of those requirements, 
but Mr Foakes proposed to himself the task of showing how non- 
metaphorical poetry works—in other words, of analysing the 
language of Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold and James Thomson, as though they were poets like Donne or 
Marvell. Theoretically this is a fascinating proposition, but perhaps 
it cannot really be supported in practice. At any rate, Mr Foakes’s 
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discussion at many points degenerates (I use the word without 
opprobrium) into a mere general account of the poetry in question. 
However, his mode of attack makes exceptionally clear at least one 
very interesting process, and that is the way the Romantic poet in 
an anarchic society provides a common frame of reference for his 
readers. First, he employs ‘images of impression from the natural 
world’ and thus can rely ‘on traditional and common associations to 
enforce a symbolic value’; and secondly, he attaches to those images 
‘a vocabulary of value-words’. In a poem like The Prelude, Mr Foakes 
shows how Wordsworth is able at every stage to support and make 
plausible ‘value-words’ like ‘glory’ and ‘powers’ with the descriptive 
set-pieces; and-his procedure is scarcely less effective with poetry 
where these two elements are not so obvious, like that of Shelley or 
Browning. Mr Foakes also traces the break-up of the Romantic vision, 
symptomized by the inability of the natural image to support the 
value-word in an increasingly urban and fragmented society, but 
here his terms tend to be sociological or philosophical rather than 
linguistic. 

Mr Berry sets out to investigate the functioning of some grammati- 
cal forms and inflexions in a number of poets and poems—an 
Empsonian enquiry which fails, I think, not so much because of the 
author’s self-confessed selectivity as of a certain provinciality in 
his fundamental concepts. However technical a critic intends to be, 
he is bound to arrive at moments where he must not only evaluate 
his material but also indicate his beliefs, and in the latter Mr Berry 
betrays only a vague knowingness about life and love. Again, his 
analysis, like Mr Foakes’s, is not always purely linguistic and when 
it is not it suffers accordingly. The parts of speech he examines 
are the Verb, Pronoun and Preposition, and his poets include Shakes- 
peare, Tourneur, Marvell, Keats and Shelley. So far as the Verb is 
concerned, one is not entirely convinced that Mr Berry’s anatomy 
of Tense is not merely another way of giving an account of the ‘plot’ 
of a poem, and that his generalizations (e.g. that the controlling 
Tense of Macbeth is the Future Indicative) are not often either tauto- 
logous or based on too selective material. But certainly his gram- 
matical focus opens one’s own eyes to the essential mechanics of 
verse in a way that cannot but lead to a closer understanding, and 
whether or not, for instance, we can entirely agree with him that 
Shakespeare’s use of ‘you’ and ‘thou’ was quite so premeditated as 
he asserts, we shall never be able to read the Sonnets again without 
most illuminatingly recalling his arguments. 

Dealing with these two books in a rather summary way, I have 
had to be silent about many of their incidental virtues, but I wished 
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__ to use as much of my space as I could for Mr Alvarez’s book. This 

_ lacks the unifying theme possessed by the other two, but it has an 

_ intention more serious than a random collection of essays. Mr 

_ Alvarez has chosen eight modern English and American poets, and 
his treatment of them is intended to indicate national differences 
and the ultimate failure of the modernist movement in poetry. | 
do not think Mr Alvarez has a great deal to add to the often-discussed 
contrast between modern English and modern American poetry 

_ (it is anyway a question which would be too irrelevant or obvious 
were it not for the accident of the common language) and | will 
come to his second thesis later. What seems to me the most notable 
feature of this book is the perverseness of some of its judgements, 
and if I concentrate on these rather than its sensible pages I do so 
because Mr Alvarez (born 1929) is not unrepresentative of a certain 
section of his generation, the a-political, unhistorical part. 

His method of coming to grips with his chosen poets is, at a quite 
early stage of the discussion to quote the text of a particular poem 
and proceed with a fairly detailed examination of it. This is a useful 
process of modern critical practice and imports a welcome concrete- 
ness to critical argument, but of course it completely exposes the 
critic’s understanding. Of Yeats, Mr Alvarez quotes ‘Sailing to 
Byzantium’ and remarks that the poet’s wish, at the end of the poem, 
to be ‘set upon a golden bough to sing . . . Of what is past, or passing, 
or to come’ is ‘made solely that he may celebrate better the world 
of love and creation and fecundity that he has left behind’. There is 
surely no evidence in the poem for this extraordinary reading, for 
what Mr Alvarez calls the poem’s contradiction: the last stanza 
merely continues the argument of the poem—the poet’s desire to 
be rid of his ageing body; and what, in his artificial form, he will 
sing of in Byzantium is not the sensual world but the warnings and 
prophesies learnt from the ‘sages’ in the previous stanza. Of Wallace 
Stevens, Mr Alvarez quotes the section of ‘The Man with the Blue 
Guitar’ beginning ‘Slowly the ivy on the stones’. This is his explana- 
tion of it: ‘I take it he means that the harmonies the imagination 
imposes . . . are a false and blurred reality. Time perverts them all 
destructively and inevitably. Beneath our fictions the true and un- 
changing identification of things is buried, dark and threatening.’ 
It does not need me to attempt a paraphrase of Stevens's lines (which 
contain a social reference so common in his poetry of this period) 
to make it evident that Mr Alvarez’s comment is at best unhelpful 
and at worst a farrago of nonsense. 

However, perhaps his analysis of Auden’s ‘Consider this and in 
our time’ is his strangest performance. One had always thought 
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that this brilliant and celebrated poem was about the threat of death 
—the poem’s ‘supreme Antagonist’ —to various characterized mem- 
bers of modern society and to that society itself. But Mr Alvarez 
has five pages or so of explanation without once getting warm. ‘In 
the second section of the poem an enormous machinery of Fate is 
rumbled into motion. . . . The aim seems to be to create a sort of 
modern epic, complete with a modern hero . . . in which heroic 
action and Fate will combine to purge society. . . . What the dis- 
satisfied, the warped and the diseased have to do with the purgation 
of society is by no means clear. . . . 1 am hard put to [sic] know what 
exactly the poem is at.’ And Mr Alvarez has the impertinence to 
characterize such phrases as ‘silted harbours, derelict works’ as 
clichés of the period. Does he not know when this poem was written? 

Mr Alvarez does not like Auden: at the centre of his work he finds 
‘only a kind of nervous blankness’. He thinks that ‘the poetry of 
William Empson has been more used than that of any other English 
poet of our time’, and that ‘the only native English poet of any im- 
portance to survive the First World War was D. H. Lawrence’, ex- 
plaining in a footnote that Graves did not survive the war because 
‘he has remained essentially a war poet’. Such brashness one might 
forgive in a young critic if one found also a progressive line of 
argument, a creative endeavour to discover in the verse of the im- 
mediate past what would be useful to the poets of his own generation. 
But since Mr Alvarez seems only imperfectly to understand this 
century’s revolution in poetry, he has little idea of where poetry is 
going or ought to go. English literature, he says, is now ‘safely back 
on the track that seemed to be abandoned when Prufrock and Other 
Observations appeared in 1917; it is back in the old way of traditional 
forms, traditional language and more or less traditional sentiments’. 
Did Eliot, then, not use rhyming octosyllabic quatrains forty years 
ago? Is Mr Thom Gunn, say, writing in the same language as Sir 
William Watson? Was the poetry of Pound and Owen and Yeats not 
about love and death and war? Mr Alvarez appears to imagine that 
‘modernism’ is some extraneous and identifiable thing that poetry 
can assume, like a black sombrero, and this is perhaps a view one is 
rather forced to take when one plays down a poet such as Auden 
and ignores a poet like Graves. But because the new generation of 
English poets mostly writes intelligibly and in strict forms it does 
not mean that the ‘modernist movement’ has ‘failed’. We cannot, in 
fact, expect an Auden every generation. 


. ROY FULLER 
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A BEGINNING by Dom Moraes. (Parton Press. 8s. 6d.) 

E THE TRIUMPH OF THE Mus by John Heath-Stubbs. (Oxford. 12s. 6d.) 
_ MONOLOGUE oF A DEAF MaN by David Wright. (Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 
THE TWO FREEDOMS by John Silkin. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Moraes is twenty years old, Indian by birth, English by upbring- 
ing. Anyone who looks in his poems for evidence of an Indian out- 
look, for an individual use of language or speech rhythms, compar- 
able, for example, to Demetrios Capetanakis’s, will be disappointed. 
These poems derive in technique mainly from Auden, the Auden of 
‘Look Stranger!’ and ‘Another Time’; in subject matter they are 
scarcely less English, though quite differently. Mr Spender, I see, finds 
Mr Moraes’s ‘quite peculiar tenderness and loneliness’ reminiscent of 
David Gascoyne, and it is an interesting comparison, for although 
there is nothing tortured or haunted about Mr Moraes’s poetic charac- 
ter, and the bodies in his poems are notably female not astral, he has 
something of Gascoyne’s abstracted purity. Images of snow and 
water wash through his mind: 
That dream, her eyes like rocks studded the high 
Mountain of her body that I was to climb. 
One moment past my hands had swum 
The chanting streams of her thighs: 
Then I was lost, breathless among the pines. 


Alone, alone with the nervous noise of water, 
Climbing, I hoped to emerge on a path, but I knew, 
When the spurred trees were past 
I should go on no farther 
But fall there, dazzled by the miles of snow. 

Mr Moraes is youthfully romantic, in pursuit of unhappiness, and 
dreamily imagines unfulfilment to be the prerequisite of creative 
energy. ‘I am in love and long to be unhappy,’ he writes, where more 
realist adolescents would feel ‘I am unhappy and long to be in love’, 
or, ‘I am unhappily in love’. Yet, anxiety about love is the normal 
concern of these poems, not contentment. 

Her loving flame 

Quivering across the barren ways I went 

Has kept me constant always, yet am 

Bruised by lament 

Because tonight I know the hobnailed boots 
Will come upstairs 

And the man will lean his elbows on the dresser, 
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Touching the wooden smile nailed to his teeth, 
Touching his shoulder holster: 
Wisdom will flicker in his eyes. 

There are twenty-one poems in this book and nearly all of them 
‘come off’ because Mr Moraes gets them to build up to an effective 
last line, towards which, about half-way through, one can feel them 
begin, like melting ice, to slide. They move very smoothly, too, the 
poem taking hold of the poet, establishing its inevitability in a way 
that is often exciting. 

Mr Moraes writes out of instinct, or rather gives the appearance 
of writing out of instinct, so that his poems, though accessible and 
clear in content, are naturally poems and nothing else. They relate 
only to their own structure. There is occasional lack of fastidious- 
ness in language, masked usually by the flow of the poem, and cer- 
tain oddities. ‘Bronze-coloured bloodstain of the plain’, “While sand 
broke use in green’, ‘ether of the thyme’ — these are a few phrases at 
random that suggest incompatible or incorrectly used images. Mr 
Moraes, too, has something of a stone fixation. But though there are 
tritenesses, not surprisingly, in his work, they are hazards proper to 
a writer who is not afraid to record feelings directly and unequivo- 
cally. 

Mr Heath-Stubbs has never hitherto committed himself much, and 
he is a poet of artifice rather than instinct. The Triumph of the Muse 
is, however, his most revealing book yet, for there are signs in it, not 
many but a few, of human impulses which, if left unmuzzled, could 
produce home-bred poems, free of second-hand literary experience. 
It is, however, a fact that he still succeeds best in translations, of 
which there are some neat examples from Anacreon, and that he 
continually is admonishing himself to ‘disdain the language of the 
age’ and ‘copy from sour Archilochus your page’. If one thought 
that Mr Heath-Stubbs was only fitted for a career in derivative 
pseudo-classical verse, Muses and Graces, naked nymphs and chaste 
Diana as boon life-companions, well and good, but it could be that 
if he threw the pasty old crew overboard, he might find more reward- 
ing harbours. 

Mr David Wright’s Monologue of a Deaf Man is notable for its 
two long, sustained, lively and entertaining poems: the first, consist- 
ing of sixty-five five-line stanzas, recalls a voyage to Africa, where 
Mr Wright was born, and the second, ‘A Thanksgiving’, describes 
with easy informality his childhood in the Midlands, his life at a 
school for the deaf, Oxford, Ireland. In both these poems Mr Wright, 
having studied Roy Campbell to good effect, brings off scores of vivid 
visual images, and he handles the narrative with assured, likeable 
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wit. As long poems go, these are among the most successful of recent 
years. A stanza from each gives something of their quality, though 
their effects are really cumulative. From ‘A Voyage to Africa’: 
The hairy and stupid beasts that have no troubles 
Beyond rinderpest and acts of God, increase. 
A hippo, lulled by water, is snoring bubbles 
While lion beside the zebra loll at peace; 
Scavenging from heaven, an aasvogel wobbles. 
and from ‘A Thanksgiving’, the opening stanza: 
The octosyllabic verse and | 
Have never hit it off together, 
I wobble like a seaside bather 
Astraddle on a very airy 
Pegasus of rubber, when 
The impredictable seas are high. 

Some of the shorter poems, too, especially ‘Postcard From Venice’ 
and ‘Upon a Marriage Anniversary’, indicate how admirably Mr 
Wright has come to terms with himself. 

Mr Silkin, despite idiosyncratic efforts at concentration, is diffuse 
and his method of writing leads him into strange non-sequiturs, apt 
to be comic when he least means it. His poems tend to ask enig- 
matic, seemingly irrelevant questions, and certain lines read as if 
they had got in by mistake from some other poem. There is intensity 
of feeling, gravity, a continual preoccupation with technique, but 
they do not as yet reduce to much. One feels simply that either these 
are not the right words, or that Mr Silkin is not clear about the kind 
of poems he wants to write. Reading him is like looking through 
binoculars, each lens of which is differently focused. In ‘Someone | 
Lost’, about a sadistic girl, he comes nearest to concentrating his 
effects and making his images relevant. But he is curiously insensi- 
tive and capable of writing lines of crude ugliness. 

I shook you awake but then 

While you lay that I stood 

In the brown air thickening gradually with 
Both mutated pains, 


As you came from but as I entered 
Sleep, I knew then 
My pain to be your indignity. 

It is comparatively plain in this case what, phrase by phrase, 
Mr Silkin means, but ‘both mutated pains’, for example, is so unreal 
in its context that the poem as expression of a lived experience can 
never recover from it. And it is, as in Mr Heath-Stubbs’s case, the 
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absorbtion of what is real by what is literary, and the consequent 
fading of immediacy, that one regrets. 
ALAN ROSS 


LETTERS OF JOHN COWPER Powys TO LouIs WILKINSON. (Macdonald. 
30s.) 


BiG SUR AND THE ORANGES OF HIERONYMUs BoscH by Henry Miller. 
(Heinemann. 30s.) 


Powys: ‘This remarkable fellow (Henry Miller) . . . says that he 


hasn’t-one drop of Jewish blood . . . but that Jews have 
always been good to him . . . whenever he has been down 
and out.’ 


MILLER: ‘Is it any wonder that John Cowper Powys is for ever 
extolling the Jews? . . . Without the Jews, charity would 
begin at home and stay there. Every artist, in America 
certainly, must be indebted a hundred times over to his 
Jewish friends.’ 


Odd as it may seem, the octogenarian John Cowper Powys and the 
American, Henry Miller, have more in common than their attitude 
towards Jews. Both are men of abundance, haters of meanness, lovers 
of life. They are also wonderfully naive. Louis Wilkinson, the Powys 
family’s greatest friend for more than half a century, has aptly 
described the old novelist’s naiveté as ‘barbaric’. Miller’s naiveté is 
more that of the child; he has much of the innocence, optimism, 
vitality, and gullibility of the healthy boy. He is American to the 
core, and because of his talent, his vigorous outspokenness, and his 
sense of values, he is a very important American indeed. Despite 
his ‘experience of life’ he is still, in his late sixties, constantly being 
surprised, which no doubt accounts for the freshness, spontaneity, 
and enthusiasm of his writing as well as for its formlessness and 
endless digressions. His naiveté and windyness, his whimsicality and 
artyness, sometimes make Miller an awful bore. He assumes, like 
a child, that what surprises and interests him must automatically, 
and to an equal degree, surprise and interest the world. And once 
astride a favourite hobby-horse—himself, money, his children, his 
works, his water-colours, the virtues of his innumerable friends, 
the nightmare of American. civilization—he is unlikely to dismount 
until he has ridden the brute to a standstill. 


In ‘Welsh Ambassadors’, the only good introduction to the Powys 
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od clan, Wilkinson has described the writings of John Cowper, who was 


a great lecturer, as ‘impromptu speech’. So are Miller’s. And, Wilkin- 
son added, Powys’s fault as a speaker as well as a writer was that 
he went on too long.’ This criticism, however, cannot be levelled 


at these Letters, which cover the years 1935-1956 and give, with 


almost too sustained a gusto, the author's views on mythology, the 
Welsh and their language, the translating of Rabelais, his love of 


_ Heine, Henry James, Hardy, his hatred of vivisection, of Donne, 
- Belloc, T. E. Lawrence, and ‘all Hindus’, his fear of ‘upper-class 


people’ and his ‘tenderness for clergymen’, his years in America and 
the family Powys, whom he sees as belonging not to this world 
but to Grimm’s Fairy Tales. For a writer whose own tales often take 
a thousand pages to tell, these Letters are surprisingly brief and 
unrepetitive. And who could guess their author’s age? Powys is 
just on 80 when he writes to Wilkinson: 

God! my dear, I can’t get over your being seventy... . Your 
personality from Centre to Circumference has always struck 
me... as in some peculiar way . . . immune from and impervious 
to Time! 

Which is precisely what the reader of these Letters feels about 
Powys. What one also feels about the writer as well as the recipient 
is that they are both dauntless, infinitely lovable egotists, both 
ribald old sons of clergymen with such a capacity for friendship that 
one envies all who have had the good fortune to know them. 

Both Powys and Miller are at their best when being personal, for 
they are essentially subjective writers, self-absorbed, self-analytical. 
‘This I do at least know of myself,’ wrote the older man in his 
Autobiography, ‘I combine an extremely quick and mercurial intelli- 
gence with a lean, primordial, bony, gaunt, neanderthal simplicity.’ 
In that book, as in many of these Letters, Powys’s ‘chief purpose’, 
as his old friend has said of him, ‘has been to exhibit himself’. 
Whether conscious or not, this purpose is also Miller’s, not least 
in Big Sur. Part II, entitled “Peace and Solitude: A Potpourri’, which 
takes up more than half the volume, is devoted to Miller’s home in 
California (where, with two small children and no wife, he appears 
to enjoy little peace and less solitude), to a long list of neighbours 
who, like the author, have renounced the ‘American way’ for a 
free, bossless, usually hand-to-mouth existence on the Pacific coast, 
and to his fan mail from correspondents all over the world, of whom 
John Cowper Powys is one. Of the elder man’s letters Miller has this 
to say: 
‘As for ‘Friar John’, as Powys sometimes styles himself, the very 
look of his letters puts me in ecstasy. He probably writes with a 
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pad on his knee, a pad which is pivoted on invisible ball bearings. 

His lines flow in a labyrinthian curve which permits them to be 

read upside down, swinging from a chandelier or climbing the 

wall. He is always exalted. Always. Trifles become monumental. 

And this despite the fact that he has lost the use of one eye, has 

no teeth to chew with, and until fairly recently —he is now in his 

eighties—suffered unremittingly from gastric or duodenal ulcers. 

The oldest of all my correspondents (excepting Al Jennings), he 

is also the youngest and gayest, the most liberal, the most tolerant, 

the most enthusiastic of all. Like William Blake, I feel certain that 
he will die singing and clapping his hands. 

This is good Miller, a portrait of Powys very close to that provided 
by the Letters to Wilkinson. Yet even better Miller, as vivid, direct, 
and exhilarating as Miller of The Colossus of Maroussi, is to be found 
in the last hundred pages of Big Sur. Entitled ‘Paradise Lost’, this 
is the hilarious and horrifying story, told in one long powerful breath, 
of the writer’s relations with one Conrad Moricand, a self-styled 
astrologer, scholar, occultist, and painter of pornographic pictures, 
whom Miller met in Paris in 1936 and who had about him ‘the aroma 
of death’. This diabolic egomaniac whom Miller helped in just about 
every way one man can help another and who developed in Miller’s 
home an everlasting itch, becomes in his host’s hands the arch leech 
of literature. The American implies ironically that had he not once 
gratefully acepted from the Frenchman a copy of Balzac’s Seraphita, 
he would not have felt it his bounden duty to have him transported 
from Paris to ‘Paradise’ when he heard the dreadful man was down 
and out. Can generosity ever have gone so ill-rewarded? One can 
but wonder, with John Cowper Powys, whether ‘this remarkable 
fellow’ and author of this little masterpiece, has not after all, perhaps, 


‘one drop of Jewish blood’! 
JAMES STERN 


Tue Lire or HILAirE BELLoc by Robert Speaight. (Hollis and 
Carter. 308.) 

LETTERS OF HILAIRE BELLOC. Edited by Robert Speaight. (Hollis and 
Carter. 30s.) 


I was present one evening when a group of Catholics were discussing 
the goings-on of a departed co-believer. Every few minutes they 
would break off, smile at each other understandingly, and exclaim, 
‘Ah, but he had the Faith!’ 

This esoteric standard of judgement Mr Speaight for the most 
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_ Part avoids in his massive life of Belloc. A biography and an apologia, 
_ it fulfils both functions with accuracy, insight, and a high degree of 
_ candour. It is drawn from very full sources of information, and 
_ can claim to be the standard work upon its subject. Mr Speaight 
__ brings to it a skill practised both in biography and the novel, and, 
r particularly at the end, his writing rises to nobility, making us share 
' his belief that with Belloc a part of England was buried. 
_ Whatever else was true about him, Belloc had moral grandeur, 
and it is communicated in these pages. Mr Speaight’s account of his 
_ early life could hardly be bettered; it sheds a strong light on the 
experiences that combined to form this towering and storm-tossed 
- man. Not until we come to more recent times does ‘Ah, but he had 
the Faith’ tend to blur the picture. 

The sentiment is understandable. Belloc had an extraordinary 
power of arousing love, and his friends, who sailed with him and saw 
him at his best, felt great devotion for him. His writings show an 

* unusual power to love; Mr Speaight gives a moving account of his 
nightly tribute to his dead wife. Beyond all doubt, great battles 
were fought out in Belloc’s soul, but there were faults he seems to 
have regarded as virtues: and his admirers tend to gloss over these 
or smile as if they did not matter. 

Mr Speaight is objective enough about the earlier years. We see 
from his account why Belloc was a failure in Parliament. Apart from 
one speech on the service estimates, a matter on which he had expert 
knowledge, he took little trouble, and did nothing to capture the 
ear of the House. A further disqualification was his strange belief 
that in all matters of policy British affairs were run by a cartel of 
internationally-minded Jews: an obsession which put him among 
the anti-Dreyfusards. 

In all this Mr Speaight’s love for his theme is under control. Else- 
where it leads him sometimes to denigrate the opponents whom 
Belloc went out of his way to make. Thus in his account of the 
Outline of History controversy with Wells he allows himself to sneer 
at Wells’s ‘shoddy morals’. (By this I suppose he means that Wells 
slept with other women besides his wife.) Yet Wells would never 
have treated a woman with the brutal insensitiveness I saw Belloc 
display at a public dinner. The unfortunate lady on his right made 
attempts at conversation which evidently bored him. Twisting his 
chair round so that his back was turned to her, he shouted to a waiter 
to bring him pen and paper, and wrote letters until it was his turn 
to get up and speak. 

The trait came out on his visits to his publishers. Belloc bullied 
the girl at the desk, roared at junior members of the staff, and made 
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Z himself so feared and hated that I have seen an elderly employee 
_ spit at the mention of his name. Wells had a sharp tongue, but he 
was immensely kind, especially to humble folk: and even if we set 
aside his genius as a writer, the presentation of him as grubby and 
_ unthinking in comparison with Belloc—‘To be sure Wells had a 
_ mind, though the mind might be no more than the reflection of a 
* mood—and the mood suburban’ — falls below Mr Speaight’s own high 
standards. 
_ This overbearing streak was a major flaw in Belloc, something 
~ in his nature which Christian charity had failed to reach. Mr Speaight 
admits that Belloc gave many people reason to dislike him heartily, 
but he tends to smile over it. Why did this man, whom Monsignor 
Knox called a prophet, so often act with oafish truculence? Mr 
 Speaight does not tell us. He is candid about most things: Sligger 
Urquhart ‘had something which Belloc lacked to his dying day: 
¥ sympathetic understanding of the people he was hoping to persuade’. 
© He admits that Belloc was capricious as a critic, both of painting 
and literature—he thought The Twelve Pound Look was an attack 
on marriage: but claims that ‘Nothing better than Belloc’s Taylorian 
lecture (On Translation) has been done in English criticism’. 

We are little nearer to understanding the split in Belloc when we 
turn to his letters, which Mr Speaight has chosen and edited with 
tact and skill. Here we see the man at his best, writing to his friends, 
discoursing on what he cares most about, giving counsel, pulling 
legs. His was not a happy nature. ‘My prayers are of less use than 
most, because I am by nature Pagan, but I say them with care.’ 
‘Blessed are those who die before their time.’ Of his mother: ‘It is 
rare indeed that such long happiness and such a quiet passage out 
of this detestable world is granted.’ ‘I have no spiritual experience 
myself, or so little that I cannot weigh it. But I know and see that 
the Church is the salvation of mankind, and of the family and of 
the individual.’ The theme of the Church sounds often, as in the 
long and careful letter to Major Philip Hughes about Catholicism 
and history, but the comments vary in value. ‘I came by way of 
Nazareth, which is a cool, delightful little town and happily 
full of Catholicism. The Protestant flood of money and the Jewish 
intrusion seem to have spared it.’ 

He enjoyed The Farmer’s Wife: ‘the mot juste foisons all through 
it... . It is so funny that I laughed all the time.’ Legend does not 
always arouse reverence in him: ‘I believe Lucretia egged him (Tar- 
quin) on and then betrayed him and stabbed herself in a fit of 
terror when no one believed her.’ He is dogmatic about Ulster in 
1913.... Avery easy matter to understand . . . anyone could grasp 
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it in a few hours.’ ‘God bless you,’ he cries to E. S. P. Haynes. ‘You 


_ take things too hard, especially great whacking things like centuries.’ 


The letters keep their quality as Belloc ages. While he laments, 
‘My muse goes off with another man,’ he says of A. E. Housman, 
“,.. there is no doubt at all about his genius.’ And, through all the 


talk of fighting, which persists from schooldays to old age—he more 


than once admits that he liked the Catholic faith because it led to 


_ fights—there sounds a note of hope, even for ‘this detestable world’: 
_ ‘Strong human ties escape the general rule of mortality.’ 


Belloc remains a giant enigma, a Christian who loved quarrelling, 
tender yet a bully, superb in epigram, charitable and intolerant, loved 
and hated, versatile and narrow. Monsignor Knox shall have the last 
word. ‘For human frailties, may he have the pardon he always 


- desired. For the wideness of his human sympathies, may he find 


. ~* 


reward.’ 
Pelee STRONG 
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